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PREFACE 


This book does not purport to be a pnrely eleinen- 
tary treatise. Nor, of conree, is it an exhaustive 
study of Trade Unionism. The compression of so 
vast a theme into so small a compass is bound to 
result in many things being left unsaid and in an 
*all too brief treatment of many important subjects. 
1 hope, however, that despite its shortcomings, it 
may yet succeed in gi\ing the reader a clear idea 
of what the Trade Union movement is, and in 
putting him upon inquiry as to what it ought to be. 

I am deeply in the debt of Mr. and Mrs, Sidney 
Webb, not only in common with all the world, for 
their standard works — Tfc Hhiory of Trade 
Unianum and Industrial Ditmcraiy— hut also for 
advice and suggestions in the writing of these pages. 
Others whom I have to thank particularly for 
valuable criticism or for information, are Mr. 
Frederic Keeling, IVIr. G. D. H. Cole, -Mr. W. 
Stephen Sanders, and my wife, l^esides a host of 
Trade Unionist friends— not least those of France 
and Belgium, who have given me the gi'eatest 
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pQssible assistance on my visits of investigation in 
their countries. 

The bibliography in the Appendix contains, as 
will be seen, only the most modern books. Those 
who wish to consult earlier works will do well to 
refer to the elaborate bibliographies in Industrial 
Democracy and The History of Trade Unionism, 


C. M. LLOYD. 


July 1914- 


Postscript . — ^The whole of this volume was com- 
pleted shortly before the outbreak of the European 
War. When peace comes, there will doubtless be 
many changes to record in the Trade Union world; 
but at present it would be a waste of time to guess 
at them. I have, therefore, not attempted to alter 
anything that I have written. An account of how 
Trade Unionism stood at the end of the old epoch 
may perhaps prove of some value when the new 
epoch begins. 

C M. L. 


December 1914. 
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TRADE UNIONISM 


CHAPTER I 

TRADE UNION HISTORY 

The Beginnings of Trade Unionism— The Combination 
Acts — Francis Place — “Syndicalism” and Chaitism, 
1829-1842. 

Associations of workmen, of one type or another, 
can no doubt be traced far back into history. But 
it would be a waste of ingenuity to try to connect 
the scattered and ephemeral combinations of a dim 
past with Trade Unions as we know them tO'day. 
Nor is the modern Trade Union, as it was once 
fashionable to suppose, a lineal descendant of the 
mediaeval Craft Gild. A Trade Union is a 
permanent combination of wage-earners for the 
protection or improvement of their conditions of 
employment,^ The Gilds, which suiwive to-day in 
the City Companies of London, were bodies entirely 

^ Technically, an association of employers maybe a Trade Union, 
since the statutory definition in the Trade Union Acts includes 
‘‘combinations for regulating the relations between workmen and 
masters, and even “for regulating the relations between masters 

I , , 
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dominated by the master craftsmen ; their members 
were masters, or journeymen on their way to become 
masters; there was no question of a wage-earning 
class attempting to protect itself against capitalist 
employers. 

The rise of Trade Unionism in the eighteenth 
century was due to the change which had already 
begun in the organisation of industry. The great 
bulk of workers were more and more ceasing to be 
independent producers ; for as industry enlarged, 
and it wanted more capital to start in business, the 
journeyman, unable to accumulate enough, sank 
steadily into the position of a permanent wage- 
earner. This process was not merely the result of 
the introduction of machinery and the factory — 
the Industrial Revolution of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. It was, of course, enormously 
affected by that; but it had begun long before. 
Thus, in 17S0, we have Tailors’ Unions in London 
agitating for higher wages and shorter hours, and 
earlier still, the woolcombers and weavers in the 
West ^^ confederating how to incorporate themselves 
into a club”; while combinations both of the 
framework knitters and the Sheffield cutlers 
preceded the Industrial Revolution. 

and masters.” But its ordinary usage is confined to workmen 
(including such salaried public servants as school teachers and some 
classes of clerical or other brain workers^ etc.), and it will be used in 
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Other notable instances of eighteenth-centnry^ 
combinations are found amongst hatters, cord- 
wainers, curriers, brushmakers, basketmakers, calico- 
printers, cotton-spinners, coopers, sailmakers, coach- 
makers, smiths, bricklayers, carpenters, though many 
of these, in their original form, were more or less 
isolated Hrade clubs ’ of a peculiarly exclusive 
nature, to whom such phrases as Hhe solidarity of 
labour’ or the ^ Trade Union Movement ’ would 
have meant nothing at all.^ These artisans’ clubs, 
indeed, were not engaged in that life-and-death 
struggle which characterises later periods of Trade 
Unionism; for their members did not come from 
the most oppressed classes ; they were, in fact, the 
aristocrats of the working-class world. Among the 
labourers, as distinct from the skilled craftsmen, 
there was no attempt at organisation. 

The first noticeable effect of the Industrial Re- 
volution is to drive the workers to Parliament for 
protection against the debasement of their standard 
of life. Trade after trade is found appealing to the 

^ Interesting light is thrown on some of these early Unions by 
the papers of Francis Place. Place himself in 1790 joined the 
“Breeches Makers’ Benefit Society ... for the support of the 
members when sick and to bury them when dead.” This club, like 
many others, was organised as a benefit club, but its real object was 
that of “supporting the members in a strike for wages.” The 
Breeches Makers had collected about ;^'250 by 1793, when they 
struck and were promptly defeated. Place reorganised them 
presently as a Tontine Sick Club. 
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^ House of Commons to fix the wages on which the 
God of Profit was levying a steadily increasing toll. 
The principle of the regulation of industry by the 
legislature was not new — indeed, it had been an 
accepted policy for many generations. But what 
was new was the rapid and revolutionary change 
that was coming over public opinion— the opinio^ 
that is,^. of the classes who formed the House of 
Commons. From 1753 onwards, the history of the 
workmen’s appeals for assistance is a long record of 
rebuffs, with a very occasional exception, as for 
instance in the Spitalfields Acts of 1765 and 1773 
which empowered the justices to fix and enforce 
rates of wages for the silk-weavers.^ 

From the outset, the influence of the manu- 
factmers, as was natural, bore heavily upon Parlia- 
ment, and when in 1776 this influence was reinforced 
by Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, from which it 
appeared that the creed of mirestricted exploitation 
was really a new gospel for humanity, the day of 
paternalism was gone beyond recall. 


By ae end of the century, the last remnants of 
ae old pmetice of appealing to Parliament in in- 
ustrial disputes were swept away, and the dread 
and contempt, in which the ruling classes held 


^ It IS to be observed that these Acts 
ment of its own volition, but only after 


were not passed by Parlia- 
serious riots. 
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the workmen, was crystallised into the Comhina’ 
tion Acts of 1799 and 1800. These Acts, the 
most stringent of their kind since the Statutes of 
Labourers four centuries earlier, expressly pro- 
hibited all combinations whatsoever. True, they 
purported to affect masters as well as men, but 
in this respect they were a dead letter, for no 
employers’ combinaticn ever appears to have been 
molested. 

It is interesting to note that the French Parlia- 
ment itself had already taken a similarly drastic 
step eight years previously, in the middle of the 
great Revolution. In 1791 the Constituent Assembly, 
drunk with its newdound Apolitical’ liberty, passed 
without debate the famous Le Chapelier Law, which 
forbade the formation of a‘ any sort of combination 
of citizens of the same profession or trade,” as being 
fundamentally opposed to the constitution. No 
body of persons might appoint officers or keep a 
register of membership, or hold discussions or pass 
resolutions, under penalties ranging from a fine of 
500 francs to being punished for sedition ‘^with 
the utmost rigour of the law.” A few months 
later followed another law, expressly forbidding 
all combinations of agiicultural workmen for the 
purpose of raising or fixing wages, while in 
1796, under the Directory, the paper-makers were 
actually forbidden by law to leave their work 
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except after giving satisfactory proof of sickness 
or infirmity.^ 

The Combination Acts mark the lowest pitch of 
degradation to which the English working class ever 
lelL It is true that from the fourteenth century 
onwards there were always statutes in force against 
coalitions of workmen, amply reinforced, whenever 
necessary, by the Common Law doctrine of ^ restraint 
of trade,’ so that the Acts of 1799 and 1800 were 
not a new departure. But they were far more com- 
prehensive than anything hitherto, and their appli- 
cation was more rigorous, whilst at the same time 
the workman was deprived of the protection by 
Parliament, which former statutes had not inter- 
fered with. During the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the history of Labour is a long record 
of relentless persecution by the employers, of angry 
reprisals by the workmen, and of savage sentences in 
the Courts, Place tells us that “the suffering of 
persons employed in the cotton manufacture were 
beyond credibility ; they were drawn into combina- 
tions, betrayed, prosecuted, convicted, sentenced, and 

monstrously severe punishments inflicted on them; 
they were reduced to and kept in the most wretched 

Repressive legislation of this character was continued under 
Napoleon i., under the Restored Monarchy, under Louis Philippe, 
and under the Second Empire. Strikes remained illegal right down 
to 1864, and it was not until twenty years later that the elementary 
rights of Trade Unionism were recognised. 
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state of existence. . . • Justice was entirely out of 
the question; the working men could seldom obtain 
a hearing before a magistrate— never without im- 
patience and insult ; and never coxild they calculate 
on even an approximation to a rational conclusion. 

. . . Could an accurate account be given of pro- 
ceedings, of hearings before magistrates, trials at 
Sessions and in the Court of King’s Bench, the 
gross injustice, the foul invective and terrible punish- 
ments inflicted would not, after a few years have 
passed away, be credited on any but the best of 
evidence.” 

Some of these judicial savageries and their authors 
have obtained a lasting notoriety. In 1810 Sir John 
Sylvester, Common Serjeant of London, known 
significantly as ^Bloody Black Jack,’ condemned 
nineteen printers employed on The Times newspaper 
to terms of imprisonment varying from nine months 
to two years, for “ combining and conspiring together 
maliciously to injure their masters and employers by 
quitting their work on account of their demands for 
an increase of wages not being acceded to.” In 
passing sentence, this ornament of the Bench 
harangued the prisoner as though they had been 
parricides, observing that 5Hhe fe of such 

crimes among men of your class of life, and their 
mischievous and dangerous tendency to ruin the 
fortunes of those employers which a principle of 
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gratitude and self-interest should induce you to 
support, demand of the law that a severe example 
should be made of those persons who shall be con- 
victed of such darmg and flagitious combinations, in 
defiance of public justice and in violation of public 
order.” A few years later seven scissor-grinders of 
Sheffield were thrown into gaol for thi-ee months 
merely for belonging to a society called the 
‘Misfortune Club,’ which gave out-of-work benefit 
and tried to keep up the customary rate of 
wages. 

In 1818 occurred the monstrous case of the 
Bolton Weavers. A number of delegates had met 
m a perfectly orderly fashion, actually at the sug- 
gestion of certain of their masters, and decided to 
demand an advance of wages. As a result three of 
them were arrested and received sentences of one and 
two years’ imprisonment for the crime of conspiracy, 
despite the fact that they were supported at the 
trial by the employers ! 

Nevei-theless, the Combination Laws by no means 
crushed out Trade Unionism. Combinations still 
^rsisted, often in the shape of secret clubs, with 
earful oa^s and rites> sometimes, where the em- 
^oyers raised no objections, more or less openly. 
The artisans especially in London and other towns 
were not so hard Wt, and at the time of the 
repeal in 1824 there were trade societies, often 
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.quite powerful, existing in practically all the chief 
handicrafts.^ 

One other strange fact must be recorded. There 
was, duiing the whole twenty-five years of the Gom- 
bination Acts’ operation, no popular movement for 
their repeal ^ the patient labours of Place and Hume 
were for the most part carried out in the face of a 
sullen apathy among the working classes. This in- 
difference is no doubt attributable to a variety of 
causes. There was the general lack of orgauisation, 
without which, as anyone who is concerned with 
large bodies of men is well aware, it is difficult to 
maintam, or even to create, lasting enthusiasm. 
Moreover, the absence of communications prevented 
widespread and accurate knowledge of what was 
happening. The persecuted cotton operatives in 
Lanarkshire had but little inkling how nearly their 
sufferings were paralleled by those of the miners of 
Northumberland, the calico-printeis of Ijancashire, 
or even the cabinet-makers and other skilled journey- 
men of London. The very poverty of the mass of 
the people, too, was a bar to effective revolt, and 
when, in the exhaustion and misery following the 

^ The London coopers actually farmed a Union in 1S21 the 
‘Philanthropic Society of Coopers/ which has possessed a con- 
tinuous existence eiver since. The master coopers of that day do 
not seem to have cherished any hostility to combinations, for they 
had met their journeymen in 1813, and again in 1816, in conference, 
and agreed upon a list of prices. 
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Peace of 1816, wages fell below subsistence level, the 
strikes of starving serfs that broke out here and 
there were only too obviously foredoomed to failure. 
Finally, in 1819, came the atrocious ‘ Six Acts,’ 
chastising the people with scorpions where the Com- 
bmation Acts had chastised them with whips, and 
the working-class leaders were driven to seek the salva- 
tion of the popular liberties in larger poHtical reforms. 

It was to Francis Place, the tailor of Charing 
Cross, more than to any other man, that the work- 
meh o wed the removal of the ban on Trade Unionism. 
In 1814 he began his task of collecting evidence 
enhsting the sympathies of politicians and economists 
as well as of Trade Unionists, and laying his plans 
for the repeal of the Combmation Acts. At last in 
18£4 a Select Committee was appointed by Parlia- 
ment, with Joseph Hume as chairman, and Place in 
the background pulling the wires and marshallino- 
and coaching the witnesses. The evidence was so 
overwhelmmg that the Committee, despite the pre- 
judices and animosity against the workmen with 
which it had started, reported strongly in favour of 
complete freedom of combination, and a Bill to repeal 
the Acts and legahse trade societies ran through 
Parliament without any opposition.^ 


to the Combination of 
' SGeo. IV. C. 9S. *“““ mentioned” (1824,. 
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The immediate efi'ect was an enormous crop of 
new Unions, with strikes, lock-outs and violent dL- 
turhances. In the next year the House of Commons 
appointed another Committee of Inquiry, shamelrasly 
packed by the Government and the employers, who 
apparently intended to use it as a cloak under which 
to introduce a new Bill for the complete destruction 
of Trade Unionism. This danger was averted again 
by the skill and energy of Place, now warmly 
seconded by the Unionists all over the country. 
The testimony of the working-class witnesses, which 
was got in in the teeth of bitter opposition, finally 
overbore that of the masters, and the result was a 
fairly satisfactory compromise in the shape of an 
Act, which, despite certain defects, did effectually 
secure the right of industrial combination.^ 

Place was ctniously mistaken in his prophecy as 
to the effects of the new law. He believed that 
the repeal of the Combination Acts would mean the 
disappearance of Trade Unions, which “ are but 
defensive measm-es resorted to for the purpose of 
counteracting the offensive ones of the masters.” As 

1 ‘*Aii Act to repeal the Laws relating to the Combination of 
Workmen, and to make other Provisions in lieu thereof” (1825), 
6 Geo. £V. c. 129. The Act of 1824 had removed all criminal 
liability of combinations for advance of wages or alteration of hours 
of work, and even apparently legalised violence and intimidation. 
The 182$ Act left the immunity from criminal liability, but created 
the two new offences of “molesting” and “obstructing.” 
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a ma^tter of fact, the result was a triumphant burst 
of combiimtions, some local and for immediate 
objects (such as higher wages^ shorter hours, earlier 
closing of shops), others of a national scope, like the 
Steam Engine Makers’ Society, and the Friendly 
Society of Operative House Carpenters and Joiners 
of Great Britain. Several Labour papers, too, were 
started in 18^5, of which the most important, Tlw 
Trades Newspaper diid Mechanics'" Weekly Jovjimal 
(price 7d.), lasted for several years. 

These high hopes and enthusiasms, however, were 
but short-lived ; for hardly was the new Act on the 
Statute Book when the great financial crash of 1825 
brought industry almost to a standstill and ushered 
in four years of black disaster. 

We now enter on the most revolutionary period in 
the history of English Trade Unionism. It was the 
day of the “Trades Union,” of doctrines and tactics 
which bear a remarkable likeness to those of the 
French Conjederation Genirale du Travail or of the 
Industrial Unionists in America to-day. In 1829 
the Lancashire Cotton Spinners launched a large 
scheme of national organisation, known as ^The 
Grand General Union of the United Kingdom,’ and 
including all male spinners and piecers. This was 
followed almost immediately by another society with 
an equally high-sounding title, The National Associa- 
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tioii for the Protection of Labour. This federa%ii 
presently enrolled about 150 digerent Unions, with 
100,000 members, in the textile, metal and other 
industries, and published a seveopenny weekly Journal, 
The Voice of the People. In less than two years, 
however, both the ^ Grand General’ and the 

* National Association’ had dwindled into insig- 
nificance, and the Builders’ Union became the 
cynosure of all eyes. This militant society, known 
as ^ The Trades Union,’ embraced all sections of the 
building industry, and was distinguished by an 
elaborate ritual, with startling oaths and secret 
ceremonies. In 1882 it spread rapidly through 
Lancashire and the Midlands, and by the following 
summer found itself in violent disputes in Liverpool 
and elsewhere. The employers made a vigorous and 
united attack on it. Their chief weapon was the 

* presentation of the document’^ — a demand that 

The ‘ document ’ has fr^uently been used in succeeding periods. 
Its latest appearance was in January 1914, when the master builders 
of London locked out ail their workmen who refused to sign an 
agreement to work with non-Unionists. This agreement ran as 
follows I agree, if employed by you, to peacefully work with 
my fellow-employees (engaged either in your direct emplo3unent or 
in that of any sub-contractor) whether they are members of a Trade 
Society or not, and I agree that I will not quit your employment 
because any of my fellow-employees is or is not a member of any 
Trade Society ; and I also agree that if I commit any breach of this 
agreement I shall be subject to a fine of 20s., and I agree that the 
amount of such fine may be deducted from any wages which may 
be due to me,” 
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tlie men should sign an agreement renouncing 
membership of the; Union, on pain of being locked 
out. The Builders’ Union, ground between the 
upper and the nether millstones of the masters’ 
opposition and its own internal dissensions, soon fell 
to pieces, and the astonished public was confronted 
with a still more fearful bugbear in the shape of 
the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union. 

It is at this point that Robert Gwen, already 
famous as educationist, factory reformer, and father 
of the Labour Exchange Bazaars and other social- 
istic schemes, makes his brief but momentous incur- 
sion into the Trade Union world* 

Owen’s doctrines appeared just to fit the needs of 
the time. Manhood suffrage had not been won by 
the Reform Act, and the working classes were bitterly 
disappointed at the failure of their political efforts. 
Owen offered them a magnificent scheme by which 
they might emancipate themselves. It was, in effect, a 
sort of Syndicalism, with the various trades organised 
in associations or parochial lodges, and united at 
the same time through delegates to a Grand National 
Council. Each Trade Union or Company was to be 
an independent unit, controlling its own industry 
throughout the country, excluding commercial com- 
petition and destined fiirally to supersede the State 
as weU as the capitalist. 

“We have long since discovered,” he said, “that, 
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as long as master contends with master, no improve- 
ment, either for man or master, will be possible: 
there is no other alternative, therefore, but national 
companies for every trade. . . . Thus all those trades 
which relate to clothing shall form a company-such 
as tailors, shoemakers, hatters, milliners and mantua- 
makers ; and all the different manufacturers shal be 
arranged in a similar way; communications shafl 
pass from the various departments to the gmnd 
national establishment in London.” Owen, however, 
though he was as anti-parliamentary as any modem 
Syndicalist, did not contemplate violence as the 
method by which the Promised Land was to be 
reached. The notion of militancy, based on an un- 
compromising avowal of the Class Struggle, came 
mainly from WilEam Benhow, a shoemaker, book- 
seller and coffee-house keeper, who was at this time 
well known as one of the extremists of the * National 
Union of the Working Classes,’^ and later became 
prominent in the Chartist movement. He advocated 
a general strike; the whole working class would pro- 
claim a ^holiday month’ and lay down its tools. 

^ The National Union of the Workii^ Classes and Others was a 
development of the Metropolitan Trades Union, which in its tnm 
had come from Owen’s ‘British Association for promoting Co- 
operative Knowledge.’ As the Natioiftal Union became more and 
more democratic and political, Owen drifted out of connection 
with it, though many of his friends and disciples (including Benhow 
himself) were membei^. 
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'TMs* general strike was not to be an insurrection; 
a simple '^ passive resistance ’ would suffice. The hold- 
ing np of all labour for a month, or even a week, 
would be a good lesson ; while the workers amused 
themselves with walks in the fields or the streets, 
there would be no bills of exchange honoured ; 
business would be at a standstill ; the London 
Gazette wou[di contain long lists of bankruptcies, the 
whole machinery of government would be thrown 
into confusion ; and link by link the chain, which 
binds society together, would be loosened by the 
mere fact of the poor folding their arms against the 
'rich.;',"' ■ 

Intoxicated with these ideas, the Trade Unionists 
embarked on their brief spell of revolutionary activ- 
ities. The Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland was founded at 
the beginning of 18S4, and in a few weeks it had 
enrolled something between half a million and a 
million members, including adherents from the most 
diverse industries — from chimney-sweeps to washer- 
women, from Belfast cabinetmakers to Perthshire 
ploughmen. The avowed object of this leviathan 
Union was a general strike in all industries, but it 
found itself from the outset plunged into small 
sectional disputes all over the country, which were 
ruinously costly to the Union, and in which the 
workers were almost invariably worsted. In March 
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a heavy blow was dealt it by the conviction of the 
‘Vsix Dorchester labourers.'” The amazing develop- 
ment of the Trades Union had not unnaturally struck 
the utmost alarm into the propertied classes — ^an alarm 
enhanced by the fantastic rites and secret oaths with 
which the workmen embellished their proceedings. 
The authorities, therefore, at the end of February, 
were only too glad to pounce on certain innocent 
and respectable farm labourers, who had established 
a branch in the village of Tolpuddle for the main 
purpose of raising their wages from 7s. to 10s. a 
week. They were treated with the utmost brutality, 
charged with administering unlawful oaths, and 
pmiished with the outrageous sentence of seven 
years^ transportation. 

TTiis judicial atrocity rallied for the moment the 
flagging energies of the Grand National, and protests, 
petitions and demonstrations were organised on be- 
half of the convicted men. But in a few weeks there 
were more unsuccessful and expensive strikes, accom- 
panied by serious internal dissensions in the Union. 
By midsummer the Grand National was rapidly 
falling to pieces, and in August Owen converted it 
into The British and Foreign Consolidated Association 
of Industry, Humanity, and Knowledge, which was 
to take effective measures to reconcile the masters 
and operatives throughout the kingdom, and pre- 
sently to inaugurate a New Moral World! 
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The collapse of the Grand National was not a 
death-blow to Trade Unionism, but it left it very 
sore and sick. Beaten on the industrial field, the 
workmen began to look again towards political 
action. The Anti-Corn Law League and the Chartist 
Associations were now absorbing many thousands of 
those who had not long before marched so confidently 
under the ‘Syndicalist’ banner. In the dark years 
from 1837 to 184g, Chartism completely overslmdows 
Trade Unionism. Though, of course, a great number 
of Trade Unionists took part in their individual 
capacity in the Chartist agitation, the Unions as such 
seem to have had no connection with it, and we find 
Fergus O’Connor in 1846 actually denouncing the 
‘ trades of Great Britain ’ for their criminal apathy. 
From 1843 onwards, indeed, there was a very notice- 
able change in the Trade Unionist mind. The 
troublesome child, which had made itself the terror 
of society, now began “to be a good boy ” — and in- 
cidentally to manifest new signs of vitality and 
growth.^ 

1 The potters, cotton-spinners, miners, printers, flint-glass makers, 
tailors, and shoemakers were all founding or reorganising their 
Unions at this time. And before long the Steam Engine Makers, 
Masons, Bookbinders, and other societies had begun to establish 
libraries, classes and journals. 
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TRADE UNION HISTORY {conimued} 

Rise of the Modern Trade Unions and the Struggle for the 
Trade Union Charter— The ‘'New Unionism* and the 
Rise of the Labour Party— The TafF Vale and Osborne 
Cases— The Labour Unrest and the Growth of ^ Syndi- 
calism.* 

Nothing shows more significantly the changed spirit 
of the Trade Unions than the attempt which was 
made in 1845 at uniting various trades in a national 
organisation. Owenism was ‘^dead and damned,*” 
and the new body, was to be not a revolutionary 
‘ Trades Union,’ but a general federation of Trade 
Unions, whose object was to protect the interests 
and promote the well-being of the associated trades 
by mediation, arbitration and legal proceedings, 
and by promoting all measures, social, political and 
educational, which are intended to improve the 
condition of the labouring classes.”^ The National 

1 Even more significant was the way in which a number of the 
chief Unions held aloof from it, despite its mild programme. 
** Past esiperience has taught us,” said the Manchester Stone Masons 

bitterly, **that we have had General Union enough.” 

19 
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• Association of United Trades for the Protection of 
Labour, as it was called, included a fair number of 
adherents, and did some useful work ; but the fresh 
trade depression, which began in 1845, and the 
resulting crop of strikes and internal dissensions 
reduced it within a few years to impotence. 

The new spirit was apparent, too, in the zeal for 
education, which produced a number of Trade Union 
libraries, classes, and monthly or weekly journals, 
and, stiU more, in the general attitude to the strike. 
Distaste for and denunciation of striking became the 
vogue, and already m 1843 and 1846 we find the 
Stone Masons and the Ironmoulders taking away the 
right to declare strikes from their local branches. 
In place of the strike, it was held, the only satis- 
factory method of improving the workman’s position 
was the limitation of the supply of labour ; for the 
Trade Union leaders had now accepted the Wages 
Fund Theory of the economists, which taught them 
that, since the amount to be paid in wages was a 
fixed dividend, the only way to increase the quotient 
was to decrease the divisor— their own numbei-s. 

This change in ideas and policy, tame as it may 
Mem in many respec?ts and mistaken as it certainly 
was in its economic basis, yet allowed the Unions to 
turn their energies to the problems of organisation 
and to lay the foundations of the great societies of 
to-day. All through the eighteen-forties the move- 
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ment for closer union in the engineering industry 
was steadily gaining ground, and early in 1851 most 
of the competing sections of engineers, machinists, 
steam engine makers, smiths, millwrights and pat- 
tern makers were welded into one great Union under 
the name of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
This amalgamation, as we shall see presently, has 
. not solved all the internal difficulties, the overlapping 
and competition of crafts within the industry, but it 
was a remarkable achievement at the time. 

Such a Union, with its elaborate constitution 
and systematised friendly benefits, its membership of 
11,800, and its contribution of Is, a week, seemed 
portentous both to the employers and to the Labour 
world, and the great lock-out of engineers in 1852, 
with the support they received from the Christian 
Socialists and the public interest which was aroused 
in the newspapers, only served to enhance its 
prestige. 

The example of the A.S.E. was closely followed in 
I860 by the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners, and in 1866 by the Amalgamated 
Society of Tailors and Tailoresses, and in almost 
every other trade, even if its model was not exactly 
. copied, it exercised a profound influence. 

In the comparatively quiet times of the ’fifties and 
early ’sixties, there was a steady growth of member- 
ship and of funds in the Trade Union movement, 
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e In particular the important organisations of the 
cotton operatives in Lancashire and of the miners, 
under the leadership of Alexander Macdonald, were 
emerging into prominence. This same period, too, 
witnessed the rise of Trades Councils, or local 
federations of Trade Unions. Such Councils were 
already in existence before 1860 in Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Edinburgh and Glasgow. The London 
Trades Council was formed in 1860, a development 
of the weekly delegate meetings which had been 
held to assist the building operatives in the great 
lock-out of 1854, and within a very short time, sup- 
ported as it was by all the strongest Unions in the 
Metropolis and the ablest of their officials, it became 
one of the most important organisations in the 
Labour world. 

About the middle ’sixties this quietude begins to 
be disturbed, and during the next few years we see 
the Trade Union movement recovering much of the 
old solidarity and class-conscious, aggressive spirit of 
Owen’s day. The employers, alarmed by the grow- 
ing strength of the Unions, began a regular campaign 
of lock-outs. At the same time they gained the 
willing assistance of the lawyers in prosecuting their 
workmen under the iniquitous Master and Servant 
Acts. As the law then stood, an employer who 
broke a contract of service was merely liable to pay 
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damages. The workmaifs penalty for breach of 
contract (ie. for a simple refusal to work) was three 
monthsVimprisonment, without the option of a fine. 
Even his trial was often a farce ; he could be arrested 
summarily and sentenced by a single justice of the 
peace, from whose judgment there was no appeal. 
This scandalous regime of oppression was only ended, 
after a long struggle, by the passing of a reformed 
Master and Servant Act in 1867. 

The Unions were badly hit, too, by the decision 
of the High Court, in the case of Hornhj w. Clme’^ 
in 1867, that a Trade Union, as an illegal combina- 
tion, could not protect its funds by registering as a 
Friendly Society. The Boilermakers, Engineers and 
other unions had adopted that course, satisfied that 
they were thus secure against the defalcations of 
dishonest officials, and this judgment was a rode 
shattering of their confidence. Finally, public 
opinion, ignorant, nervous and prejudiced as usual, 
was irritated into activity by the general inconveni- 
ence and loss caused by the constantly recurring 
industrial disputes. This irritation was soon turned 
into open anger by the ^ Sheffield outrages ** — form 
of sabotage or ^rattening,’ which ranged from re- 

^ Law Reports, 2 Q.B. 153. This decision was negatived in 
1869 by the Trade Union Funds Protection Act (32 & 33 Viet. c. 
61), w'hich placed Trade Unions within the provisions of sections 
24 and 44 of the Friendly Societies Act, 1S55. 
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moving the tools of non-Unionists (or of Unionists 
who were obnoxious to their fellow-members) to 
graver acts of terrorism with gunpowder. Of course, 
the Trade Union movement as a whole had nothing 
to do with these proceedings — and, indeed, strongly 
reprobated them ; but the general public, as might 
he expected, were only too ready to believe every 
Trade Unionist a scoundrelly dynamiter. 

When, therefore, a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed m 1867 to inquire into the organisation and 
rules of trade societies, the prospects were ominous. 
Obviously, it was necessary to secure a legal status, 
and the Trade Union leaders set to work to convert 
the country, with the invaluable aid of Frederic 
Harrison, Professor Beesly, Tom Hughes, M.P., and 
other middle-class friends who were as active on the 
workmen’s behalf as Joseph Hume had been half a 
century earlier. In 1868 the first Trades Union 
Congress was held at Manchester, with the object of 
rallying the organised working class to the defence 
of Trade Unionism. Thirty-four delegates attended, 
representing 118,367 members. Meantime, an un- 
expectedly favourable impression had been made on 
the 'Royal Commission, and the Majority Report, 
though not very friendly, contained no hostile re- 
commendations. The Minority Report, signed by 
Hughes, Beesly and Lord Lichfield, was a very skil- 
fully drawn statement of the men’s case. It soon 
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became the basis of a Bill, and after two years of 
pressure on Parliament, all its main points were 
incorporated in the Government’s measure, the 
Trade Union Act, ISYl. But it was only a partial 
victory that had so far been won; for' with this 
‘Trade Union Charter’ was coupled a Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, which visited with severe 
penalties ‘picketing,’ ‘ intimidation,’ ‘molestation,’ 

‘ watching and besetting’ — ^which, in fact, imder 
the specious guise ot protecting public rights, pro- 
hibited all the incidents of effective combination. 

The disappointment of the Trade Union world 
immediately settled down into a steady agitation, in 
which the lead was taken by the newly appointed 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress,^ for the repeal of the obnoxious Act. The 
stupid brutality with which it was enforced, the 
numberless convictions and imprisonments of work- 
men up and down the country, added fuel to the fire. 
But the Liberal Party could not be shaken in its 
obstinacy — ^not even by a whole series of independent 
Labour candidatures. It was left for the Conservative 

1 The third Trades Union Congress, held in London in March 
1871, was attended by all the Trade Union leaders, brongWi 
together in opposition to the Gov^ment’s anti-picketing proposals. 
This meeting elected a Parliamentary Committee, and the ‘Con- 
ference of Amalgamated Trades,’ which, in the persons of Apple- 
garth, Allan, Odger and others, had managed aifairs ance 1867, 
was dissolved. 
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Government, after Mr. Gladstone’s defeat at the 
General Election of 187 to complete the emancipa- 
tion of the Trade Unions. The Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, replaced the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act ; peaceful picketing 
was legalised, and no act committed by a combination 
of persons in a trade dispute was to be treated as a 
criminal offence unless the same act committed by 
one person was punishable as a crime. “ Collective 
bargaining,” in short, tO quote Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, “ with all its necessary accompaniments, was, 
after fifty years of legislative struggle finally re- 
cognised by the law of the laird.” 

Meanwhile, these political struggles and triumphs 
had been accompanied by an extraordinary burst of 
activity in the industrial sphere. In 1871, after a 
five months’ strike, the engineers on the North-East 
coast won a nine hours’ day, and within a very short 
time similar victories were secured by Labour in the 
engineering shops and shipyards elsewhere, as well as 
in the building trade. This period, too, witnessed 
the rise, under the leadership of Joseph Arch, of the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union, which attained 
within a few months to a membership of 100,000.^ 

The agricultural labourers, were fiercely resisted and often 
savagely persecuted by the fanners and their abettors, the gentry 
and the. clerp. “nie membership declined after a few years, and 
tho^h Arch’s Union continued to maintain its existence, the grant 
0 the fianchise in 1884, coupled with rising wages— and, it must be 
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Almost every industry, indeed, stared in the succ«s 
of these years, and it is estimated that between 1871 
and 1875 the number of Trade Unionists was more 
than doubled. 

But unhappily this prosperity was but short-lived. 

By the middle of the decade there had set in a trade 
depression, which culminated in 1879 in one of the 
most disastrous commercial crises of modern times. 
Hundreds of industrial firms and business houses 
were reduced to bankruptcy, the army of the un- 
employed was swollen to an enormous figure, wag^ 
were cut down, and working hours increased. 
Desperate strikes broke out, only to end in disaster 
to the workmen. In some districts, such as South 
Wales, Trade Unionism was actually wiped out. 
Everywhere the members of the Unions melted 
away, and the funds, even in the biggest societies, 
were barely able to stand the strain.^ 

This crisis in the fortunes of Trade Unionism is 
comparable in many respects to that of forty years 
earlier. The same deprrasion of trade overwhelmed 
the same high hopes and swept away the same hard- 

added, a good deal of internal friction— hopelessly weakened m 
There was a temporary revival in the great wave of 1889-90, but by 
1894, as Arch himself , 

^ The Boilermakers in 1879 had over twenty per cent, of their 
members drawing unemployed benefit. The A.S.E. paid out in 
1878-80, under this head alone, £^^ 7 >S 9 ^' Ironfounders were 

only saved from ruin by borrowing large sums from indnudual 
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won gains. In each case the attempt to organise 
the lower grades of labour — ^in the shape of the 
agricultural labourers’ and women’s unions — was 
foiled. And at both periods we see a siWiiTar - 
frenzied outburst of strikes in the vain attempt to 
avert the oncoming disaster. 

Nevertheless, the end of the crisis in 1879 left the 
Trade Union forces in very different condition from 
that in which they found themselves in the early 
’forties. Then, the movement was for the moment 
almost extinguished; now, though it was seriously 
strained and shaken, its vital forces were unimpaired. 
Trade Unionism had established itself firmly in the 
body politic as well as in the hearts of the working 
class, and its machinery, so patiently built up through 
the middle years of the century, was strong enough 

to bear the shock to which it was subjected. 

The years following the recovery after the debMe 
of 1879 form the transition period from the ‘ old’ to 
the ‘new’ Umonism. The Unions had lost heavily, 
as we have seen, in membership as weU as in funds. 
But they had also lost much of their old vigour. Even' 
before the depression doubts and criticism had crept 

in. A* sp&t ot’^istocratic exSGsrfeness'wa^^^ 
ning to show itself in the great AmalgamatedSocieties. 
The officers of the A.S.E. and other important 
Unions were choked with a mass of routine work 
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and administrative detail, while the friendly "benefit 
side of their activities was absorbing them more and 
more. As far back as 1866 a comparatively moder- 
ate critic m'ites that ^‘the once powerfol A.S.E. 
is now as incapable to engage in a strike as the 
Hearts of Oak or the Foresters.’’ The narcotic of 
the current political economy was indeed having a 
deadly effect. Politically, the Trade Union move- 
ment was steeped in individualism, and 

the leaders combined a policy of cautious opportun- 
ism in trade matters with an ardent adherence to 
Mr. Gladstone and the somewhat limited ideals of 
mid-Victorian Liberalism. But a change was 
coming. Modem Socialism appeared on the scene, 
uncompromising and optimistic. William Morris, 
H. M. Hyndman and their fellow-pioneers displayed 
a prodigious activity. The Social Democratic 
Federation and the Fabian Society were bom in 
188S, to preach the new gospel. Henry George’s 
Frog^'ess and Poverty^ published in 1879, had 
already created a great stir, and the social investiga- 
tions of Mr. Charles Booth and others now revealed 
the appalling depths of degradation in which vast 
masses of the people were living. The condition of 
the unskilled labourers and sweated women in 
particular appealed to the forward spirits in the 
Labour movement, and threw into still bolder relief 
the backwardness of the Trade Unions, many of 
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which, as Mr. John Burns said in 1887, had now 
become “ mere middle and upper class rate-reducing 
institutions.” At last the pot boiled over. The 
match-girls came out on strike in 1888, and won 
the sympathy of the public and better conditions. 
In 1889 the Gasworkers’ and General Labourers’ 
Union was formed and speedily enrolled thousands 
of men, and within a few months the London gas 
stokers had won an Eight-Hour Day in a bloodless 
contest. Almost immediately after this came the 
historic Dock Strike, under the leadership of John 
Bums, Ben Tillett and Tom Mann. It began with 
a'demand of the labourers at the South-West India 
Dock for an increase of their wage from 5d. to 6d. 
an hour, the abolition of sub-contract work, extra 
pay for overtime and a minimum engagement of four 
hours. The whole Thames-side promptly joined in 
the fray, substantial contributions, including <£’13,000 
from the general public at home and <£*30,000 from 
Australia, poured into the strike funds, and, after 
the Port of London had been paralysed for nearly 
five weeks, the ‘dockers’ tanner,’ together with 
practically all the rest of their claims, was conceded 
by the employers. The dockers’ success gave an 
enormous impetus to the organisation of the un- 
skilled labourers. The Dockers’, the Gasworkers’, 
the -Sailors’ and Firemen’s, the General Railway 
Workers’ and other Unions, showed an astonishing 
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expansion, and in less than a year something like 
200,000 of the “ unskilled ’’* were brought into the 
Trade Union ranks. These new societies, resembling 
in many respects the organisations of Owen’s time, 
were militant bodies, with low contributions and 
little in the way of friendly benefits. “ We have 
only one benefit attached,” said the General 
Secretary of the Gasworkers in 1889, “and that is 
strike pay. I do not believe in having sick pay, 
out-of-work pay, and a number of other pays. . . 
■The wave spread even to the older and more 
1 aristocratic ’ societies, and the Engineers, Miners, 
Boot and Shoe Operatives, Bricklayers and many 
others increased their membership, in the course of 
these two or three years, by tens of thousands. 
There was a movement, too, for greater unity; and 
a number of federations were formed, while Trades 
Councils sprang up all over the country. The 
‘new Unionism’ was triumphant. 

The early ’nineties, then, witnessed a growth of 
membership in the Unions paralleled by that of 
twenty years before. But there was a new feature 
in the Socialism that was inspiring the younger men 
in the movement — a Socialism which meant a lai^er 
and very different political ideal from that held by 
the cautious leaders of the old school. This new 
conception of politics now becomes the main factor 
in the Trade Union development— its development 
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©n one side, that is to say, for we shall find it con- 
venient, in bringing our account down to the present 
day, to deal separately with the political and the 
industrial activities of the Unions. Put shortly, the 
political history of Labour since 1890 is summed up 
in the birth and growth of the Labour Party. 

An enthusiastic and tireless propaganda was being 
conducted by the Socialists at the street corner, 
in the press and in the workshop. Independent 
candidates were run at the General Election of 1892, 
and three of them, Messrs. Keir Hardie, John Burns 
and Havelock Wilson, were returned. In 1893 the 
Independent Labour Party, which is now the largest 
Socialist body in the country, was founded, and at 
the next election in 1895 put forward no less than 
twenty-eight candidates, of whom none were success- 
ful. Meanwhile the campaign for Independent 
Labom- representation was prosecuted vigorously in 
the Trades Union Congress year, by year,, with the 
majorities against it steadily diminishing. At last, 
in 1899, the Congress was converted, and the 
Labour Kepresentation Comrpittee was born in the 
following year. Pifteen candidates ran under its 
auspices at the General Election, but only Messrs. 
Keir Hardie and Richard Bell, of the Railway 
Servants, were successful. An enoi'mous amount of 
steady spade-work in the country, however, coupled 
with the feeling aroused throughout the Trade 
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Union world by the Taff Vale Judgment, resulted 
in 1906 in the return of a compact Labour Party 
of twenty-nine. It increased its members to forty 
in 1910 by the accession of the miners’ representa- 
tives, which, as it seemed, signalised the fall of the 
last stronghold of Liberal-Labourism. But the 
“ whirligig of time brings in his revenges,” and the 
very stalwarts who fought for independence now find 
themselves accused, by malcontents in their own ranks, 
of sacrificing the substance of what they had won by 
their subservience to the Liberal Party ; while on the 
other flank they are assailed by the ‘new Unionists’ 
of to-day, who hold that the futile weapon of Parlia- 
mentarism should be abandoned for ‘direct action.’ 

It is not necessary here to refer to the work of the 
Labour Party in Parliament, except in so far as its 
action has directly affected the Trade Unions on three 
important occasions. In its first year it won a great 
triumph by Uie passage of the Trade Disputes A ct, 
1906, which at' last rescued the Trade Unions from 
the position in which the Taff' Vale Judgment had 
left them. The Government’s Bill, as originally in- 
troduced, had provided entirely inadequate safe- 
guards for the Trade Unions, and it was due to the 
determined insistence of the Labour Party, then re- 
garded with very respectful awe by tiSnwn u<^ment, 
that this Bill was abandoned and its «^;^^posals 
substituted. In neither of its other interventions 
3 
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was it so successful. Its support of the Insurance 
scheme (now the National Insurance Act, 1911), 
though it had the endorsement of a specially sum- 
moned conference of its constituent bodies, was 
resented by a large minority, at least, of its 
friends, including four or five of its own Members 
of Parliament who were opposed to the contrib- 
utory principle and actually cast their votes against 
the Bill on its third reading. The last important 
achievement, in which the Labour Party took part, 
is the Trade Union Act, 1913, under which the 
disabilities imposed by the famous Osborne Judgment 
were removed. In this matter the Party had to 
accept a much smaller concession to its demands 
than in 1906, and though a special conference again 
authorised the acceptance of the Government’s pro- 
posals, there was a general feeling that Trade 
Unionism had won but half a victory. 

Turning now‘ to internal organisation and the 
purely industrial side, we find from 1890 onwards 
a steady growth in membership of the Unions— with 
slight declines in the depressions of 1892, 1902-4, 
and 1907-9— until it reached at the end of 1913 a 
total of just under four millions.^ A large number 

^ is impossible to say how much, of the increase 

during u. j years is due to the National Insurance Act, 1912, 

under whit .ade Unions may be Approved Societies for the 
admihistratioii of siclc|iess benefit, 
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of new societies have sprung into existence — some of 
them in industries where previously combination was 
feeble or even unknown. Thus the Shop Assistants, 
Ship Stewards, Hotel Employees and Waiters, 
British Gardeners and Caretakers are all creations 
of recent years, as also are the associations of the 
^ black-coated proletariat,’ such as the clerks, assur- 
ance agents, journalists, and musicians, of public 
servants like the postmen and municipal employees, 
and of women workers of all grades, from midwives 
and milliners to domestic servants and jam and pickle 
girls. The process of consolidating the forces has 
been slower, and there are still over 1100 separate 
Unions in the Kingdom, many of them overlapping 
and competing one with another within the same 
industry.^ The year 1899, however, which saw the 
birth of the Labour Representation Committee, was 
notable also for the foundation of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, which was intended 
to be, in the words of its Secretary, ‘^ a strong 
central organisation, gathering to itself all the 
scattered forces of the movement . . , and backed 
by a gigantic central fund, the whole of which 
should be at the service of any society fighting to 

^ It must not be supposed, of course, that all these are entirely 
isolated bodies; a great deal of federal organis^^Ujg^ts (see 
below, pp. Nevertheless, when all tMs M 

account, there still remains a disastrous amount of in^^' 3)5*enceand 
confusion. 
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maintain its existence, or to improve the lot of its 

members.”^ 

The policy of conciliation in trade disputes has 
also made a very considerable advance during recent 
years, though of late the workmen have come to 
regard it, not unreasonably, as we shall show 
presently, with a good deal of suspicion. In 1896 
the Conciliation Act was passed, giving the Board 
of Trade power to mediate when called in by the 
combatants, while agreements have been made be- 
tween employers and workmen in almost every trade 
for the use, in one form or another, of the machinery 
of conciliation. It must not be imagined, however, 
that these arrangements have done away with strikes 
or lock-outs. The last few years, indeed, have wit- 
nessed a greater number of disputes than ever before. 
No less than 1462 trade disputes are recorded by the 
Board of Trade as having taken place in 1913, or 
more than double the average of the preceding 
twenty years. Many of the disputes — even before 
the end of the last century — are remarkable for the 
emergence of some of the peculiarly modem prob- 
lems which Trade Unionism has to face. Thus in 
the Coal Strike of 1893 we find the miners for the 
first time demanding not merely higher rates but a 
4ivinsLJS^se,’ irrespective of fluctuations in prices 

^ \ pp. ^ ft, for more detailed reference to the General 

FederatioJ^« > 
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or coalmasters’ profits — a principle at last conceded 
in the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act after the 
great strike of 191S. The contest in the boot and 
shoe trade in 1895 raged round the merits of piece- 
rates as opposed to time-rates. The claim to ^re- 
cognition ’ — ^the right of the organised workmen, that 
is, to appoint a Trade Union official, or whom they 
choose, to negotiate in their collective behalf with 
their employers— has figured prominently in many of 
the more recent conflicts — ^notably the railway strikes 
of 1907 and 1911, and those of the transport workers 
in 1911 and 191^, while the desperate struggle in 
Dublin in 1913 was caused by the refusal of the 
employers not merely to ^recognise’ the officials of 
the Irish Transport Workers’ Union, but even to 
employ men who were members of that Union. 
Another cause of dispute which is assuming larger 
and larger proportions is the objection of Trade 
Unionists to working with non-Unionists ^ (this was at 
the bottom of the protracted lock-out in the London 
building trade in the spring and summer of 1914) ; 
while the increasing assertion of /moral’ rights is 
evidenced by the number of strikes against tyrannous 
conduct on the part of employers or foremen, unjust 
dismissals of fellow-employees, and the like. 

I 

But the outstanding features of thr^^j^“Wiod 
1 See, for further reference to this, p,, ' of P*" 
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are the two heavy blows aimed at the Trade Unions 
by the Law Conrts, and the recurrence, with a sort 
of cyclical regularity, of 'new Unionism,’ this time 
in the form of what is sometimes referred to, rather 
inaccurately, as Syndicalism. 

In the summer of 1900 a strike broke out in South 
Wales on the TaflF Vale Railway, in the course of 
which the Company, naturally enough, suffered a 
certain amount of injury. They applied to the 
High Court for an injunction not only against 
alleged individual wrongdoers, but against the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants itself, 
whose agents these wrongdoers were. They also 
commenced a civil suit for damages against the 
Union in its corporate capacity. To the surprise of 
all who were familiar with Trade Union law and 
practice, and to the consternation of the Labour 
world, the A.S.R.S. was mulcted, in costs and 
damages, to the tune of ^4£,000, and it was decided 
that a Trade Union could be sued in its collective 
capacity, and its corporate funds made liable for a 
tortious act committed by any of its officials or 
members who could be deemed to be its agents. 

Hitherto no one had dreamed but that the Act 
of 1871 afforded absolute protection to the Union 
fund sj^nc e Parliament at that time had deliberately 
refrdwhl^in giving a Trade Union the privileges 
and bu5^Jo?i J^ncox'poration. It was a staggering 
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blow, therefore, when the House of Lords held thaj; 
a Union, though not strictly a corporation, possessed 
all the essential qualities of a corporation that its 
enemies required. No society in a dispute could 
now feel itself safe, however carefully its officials and 
members might act ; the engine pf the law might be 
all too easily made an engine of oppression ; and 
the funds of any Union, which should dare to make 
a move, were liable to be swept into the pockets of 
lawyers and employers. The judgment roused the 
whole Trade Union world to demand relief from 
such an impossible situation. The membership of 
the Labour Representation Committee, which stood 
at 356,000 in 1902, leaped up to 861,000 in the 
following year, and to neaxiy a million in 1904, and 
a vigorous agitation was carried on up and down the 
country. Despite all efforts, however, it was not 
until 1906 that the Trade Disputes Act was passed, 
providing that ^^an action against a Trade Union 
. . , or against any members or officials thereof on 
behalf of themselves and all other members of the 
Union in respect of any tortious act alleged to have 
been committed by or on behalf of the Trade Union 
shall not be entertained by any Court.” ^ 

^The Trade Disputes Act (6 Edw. vii. c. 47), also legalised 
peaceful picketing (sect, 2) ; made acts done in ^restraint of trade’ 
{e,g. inducing a breach of contract of employment) not actionable, 
so long as no violence or threats are used (sect, 3); and, by 
providing that an act done by a combination of persons in 




^ Hardly, however, had the Trade Unions settled 
down after this victory, before they were attacked 
on the other flank, Mr. W. V. Osborne, the Secre- 
tary of one of the branches of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, strenuously opposed 
the right of his Union to levy its members or contri- 
bute from its funds in support of the Labour Party. 
An action in the Chancery Court in 1908 went in 
favour of the Society; but the judges of the Court 
of Appeal reversed this decision, and their judgment 
was finally upheld by the House of Lords. The 
effect of this was another revolution in the legal 
status of Trade Unionism. Trade Unions were 
again found to be, as they had been found in the 
Taff Vale case, if not corporations, at least ^ quasi- 
corporations, V and they could therefore do nothing 
outside the purposes for which the statute had in- 
corporated them. These purposes were discovered 

furtherance of a trade dispute should not be actionable unless it 
would have been an actionable wrong if committed by one person, 
put the civil liability in respect of ‘ conspiracy ’ on the same 
footing as the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
had put the criminal liability (sect. i). It is worth noting that the 
Courts have recently decided that a Trade Union need not be 
actually engaged in a dispute in order to gain the protection of the 
Trade Disputes Act. In the case of Vach^r y. London Society cf 
Compositors (1913, A. C. 107), a firm sued the Society for conspiracy 
to libel and for libel (by imputing, positively in a letter, and 
negatively by omission from the ‘Fsur List,’ that the plaintiffs’ 
was not a fair house). The House of Lords held that no action 
lay. 
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in the Trade Union Act Amendment Act of 18T6, 
and among them there was no reference to the 
payment of Members of Parliament or to any other 
political: activity. Consequently it must be held 
vZtra vires for a Trade Union to indulge in political 
action, even though the whole of its members might 
be unanimous in desiring that it should do so* It 
is not necessary to criticise this judgment here; 
suffice it to say that it was clearly contrary to the 
intention of Parliament in 1876 to limit the fmic- 
tions of the Union in this way, and the majority of 
the judges, in declaring that action of a political 
character by the Trade Unions was not contemplated 
by the House of Commons at that time, showed an 
astonishing ignorance of history. For the Labour 
movement the matter was very critical, since it 
required no great stretch ot imagination to see that, 
on the basis of this judgment, many of their most 
important powers might be filched from the Unions, 
including the expenditure on education, on the 
publication of literature or newspapers, even on 
certain of their benefits. And the bitterness was 
stiH further enhanced by the feeling that class-bias 
was at the bottom of the judgment, and that the 
Courts were laying down one law for the workman 
and another for the capitalist. 

As an immediate result injunctions were served 
upon one Union after another, political action, both 
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lacal^ and national, was crippled, and but for the 
State payment of Members’ salaries, coupled with 
the voluntary support which many of the societies 
continued to give, the Parliamentary Labour Party 
itself would have been in an untenable position. 
The Trade Unions, of course, demanded a reversal 
of the judgment, but the Labom- world showed itself 
somewhat apathetic about the whole question, and 
redress was delayed for more than three years, when 
a compromise, the best that the Labour Party found 
itself able to secure, was passed in the shape of the 
Trade Union Act, 1913. Under this statute, a 
Trade Union is authorised to include in its objects, 
on certain defined conditions, the expenditui-e of 
money on candidatures for Parliament or any public 
office, and on the distribution of literature, the 
holding of meetings, electoral registration work, and 
the maintenance of elected representatives. 

The conditions are— (1) that a ballot of the 
Union must first have been taken, and a majority 
of those voting have declared in favour of such 
political action ; (2) that the political fund must 
be kept separate, and no member obliged to con- 
tribute to it if he gives notice that he objects ; and 
(3) that contribution to this political fund must not 

^In the case of IVilson v. Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
(igii, 2 Ch. 324), it was expressly held that the Osborne Judgment 
covered local as well as parliamentary representation. 
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be made a condition of admission to tbe IJnion, nor 
must any member, who refuses to contribute, be 
penalised on that account by being excluded from 
any benefits or put mider any disability or disad- 
vantage as compared with his fellows. 

With this measure the Unions have had to be 
content. Theoretically, no doubt, there is much to 
be said for the protection of the rights of a minority 
which conscientiously objects to supporting a political 
party, though, on the other hand, it is urged that this 
minority shares equally in the benefits secured by the 
majority through political action— just as the non- 
Unionist benefits by the improved conditions won 
through industrial organisation — ^without paying his 
share of the cost. What the full effects of the Act 
may be, it is too early to say as yet. The machinery 
is cumbersome and many of the Unions have not yet 
taken their ballots.^ 

The other feature— the ^ new Unionism ’ of to-day 
— ^is the child of the ‘labour unrest,’ which began 
to assume such formidable proportions in the latter 
part of 1910. That unrest had a variety of causes, 
economic, moral, social. From the beginning of the 
century the cost of living was mounting steadily. 

^ Twenty-five Unions had balloted up to 14th January 1914, and 
in every case there was a majority in fayour of political action — 
(the total votes cast were 473,880 for, and 323,613 against). See 
Report of Chief Registrar ot Friendly Societies for 1912, (89) 1914* 
One or two societies have since declared against political action. 
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Brices in general, according to the most moderate 
and oiBcial estimates, were nine or ten per cent, 
higher in 1910 than in 1901. In the same period 
wages were falling steadily, with the exception of 
1906 and 1907, and by the end of the decade, as 
we learn from the carefully compiled Reports of the 
Board of Trade,i the wage-earners found themselves 
poorer by about ^5,000,000 a year, than they were 
at the beginning of the century. Add to this that, 
dm-ing these years, the gross amount of income 
brought under review for taxation had risen by 
^1*^8,000,000 (from £867,000,000 in 1900-2 to 
4’1,045,000,000 in 1910-11), and that the poor were 
and still are— able to see with their own eyes the 
way in which a great part, at least, of this enormous 
wealth was spent— indeed, they have been forced by 
the rich themselves to be spectators of such an orgy 
of vulgar exti-avagance and barely concealed corrup- 
tion as has but seldom been exceeded in history. 
And now after forty yeai-s of general education, 
they no longer look on with the wonder and envy 
of children, but with the eyes of understanding and 
the determination of men. The discontent was 
sharpened, too, by the growing concentration and 
aggressiveness of capital. In many industries the 

> See ^ard of Trade Report on Changes in liates of Wages and 

HoursofLaWCCd. 7080), 1913. It should be observed tfat the 
%.ures quoted do not include agricultural labourers, seamen or rad. 
way servants. 
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workmen were goaded into revolt by tlie actiofi, 
sometimes deliberate (as e,g. in the Boilermakers’ 
dispute in lOlO), of their emplojers. 

Here then was cause enough, and more than 
enough, for a large upheaval. The Trade Union 
forces were bound to fight. But wliat were to be 
their tactics and their objective? There was a new 
spirit in the ranks, and new ideas in the minds of 
some at least of the leaders. These ideas did not 
amount to Syndicalism, but they were syndicalistic,’ 
ranging fr^m the anglicised Tndus trial Unionism’ 
preached so assiduously by Mr. Tom Mann to a more 
or less vague dissatisfaction with the Parliamentary 
liabour Party. It is, we believe, this disappointment 
with the Labour Party’s achievements — a disappoint- 
ment for which it is not fair to lay all the blame on 
the Labour Party — ^that has been the main factor in 
the situation, that has opened the ears of the Trade 
Unionists to the gospel of ^direct action,’ and thus 
stamped many of the disputes of tiie past three years 
with their peculiar character. Just as the Trade 
Unionists in Robert Owen’s day eighty years ago, 
worsted in their efforts to overthrow capitalism by 
^direct action,’ turned disillusioned to the political 
weapons of Chartism, so to-day there has been a 
revulsion from the exaggerated hopes placed in 
parliamentary representation to the old methods of 
industrial warfare. But the comparison must not 
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be pressed too far ; for to assume a complete 
analogy would be to exaggerate unduly both the 
defects of the Labour Party and the influence of 
Syndicalism.^ 

^ For a critical examination of Syndicalism and an estimate of its 
influence in this country, see below, Chap. IX. 



CHAPTER III 

trade union organisation 

Primitive Democracy-Growth of Bureaucracy and of Re- 
presentative Institutions-Fbances of tL Unbnsl 

!nrr^ Congress 

d the ^General Federation of the Trade Unions- 

Survey of the Trade Union Movement of To-day, 

The Trade Union movement at aU times and in aU 
lands takes a form of what has aptly been caUed 

an mdiistnal democracy.’ Rut the forms of demo- 
cracy are not one but many, and the elaborate 
organisations of the engineers, or the textile opera- 
ives or the mmers not only represent a remarkable 
advance on their forerunners, the local Trade Qubs 
or Lodges, of a century ago; they show veiy con- 
siderable points of difiFerence among themselves, 
whilst the variations between the British and the 
Rench types on the one hand, or the Geiman on 
the other, are still more striking. 

^ In their early days the practices and proceedings 
-oi the Unions revealed a somewhat crude conception 
of democracy. Eveiy detail was decided by the 
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whole of the members assembled in mass meeting— 
as, indeed, was not only easy but natural, when a 
single club-room suflBced to contain the whole society. 
The oflScers — President, Stewards (who kept the door 
and fetched the drinks) and Committee-men — were 
generally chosen to serve in rotation. To take one’s 
turn of office was compulsory, the penalty for refusal 
being a fine varying from a shilling to half a guinea.^ 
As the societies expanded, and branches or lodges 
had to be formed in different localities, the same 
idea of sharing the burden of. office by rotation was 
extended to these lodges. The headquarters of the 
Union was regularly moved from place to place, each 
lodge taking it in turn to act as the ^ Governing 
Branch,’ and its, officers and committee thereby 
becoming the central executive for the time being. 

Another of the peculiar devices of democracy 
which found favour in the Trade Union world 
was the referendum. Indeed, the referendum and its 
twin, the initiative, were during the middle of last 
century almost worked to death. Practically any 
question could be submitted, not merely by the 
central executive, but by any branch, to the vote of 

^ This practice still generally survives— the Stoife Masons, ' 
Bricklayers, Steam Engine Makers, etc., impose a fine of is, on a 
member refusing to stand his nomination for office in his lodge, and 
2 s. 6d. if he is elected and declines to serve, unless a satisfactory 
reason is given. In the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners the fine is 6d., in the Boilermakers, 2s. 6d. 
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the whole membership, and Mr. and Mrs. Webb give 
some startling illustrations of the extent to which 
this privilege was used. The Stone Masons, for 
example, took plebiscites of the Society on the 
amount of beer to be allowed to the executive, and 
on the very thrifty proposal to put the office of 
General Secretary up to the lowest tender ; whilst 
many of the Unions had to protest against the 
constant use of the referendum to abrogate the rules 
by paying benefits to members ineligible for them. 

As time wore on, however, these older devices dis- 
appeared. The referendum was presently discredited, 
and its use strictly limited to certain important 
matters — such as the decisions ha regard to a strike 
or the affiliation of the Union to a political party. 
The ^ Governing Branch ’ had passed away even 
earlier,^ and the logic of facts had firmly established 
the modem plan of fixed headquarters with paid 
officials in charge of the society’s affairs. 

These paid General Secretaries at the head of the 
Unions are, it is hardly necessary to say, extremely 
important personages in the Trade Union world to- 
day. They are responsible for all the secretarial as 
well as a large part of the financial business of the 

1 The ‘ Governing Branch ’ does, however, still linger in one or two 
Unions, and a relic of it is to be found in the r^le ot the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, for instance, under which 
the central executive members are all drawn from the district 
round Manchester, where the General Office is situated. 

4 
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society. They often edit the monthly or fort- 
’nightly journal; they play, as a rule, the chief part 
in negotiations with employers, in peace or war ; 
they have to exercise their authority in many 
internal disputes. They represent their society 
before the public — on the platform, in the press, in 
the law courts. Sometimes (on the well-known 
principle of modern democracy that the busiest men 
should be made busier still) they are Members of Par- 
liament into the bargain. In the larger Unions, of 
course, the Secretary is generally helped by assistant- 
secretaries, by paid ‘organisers’ and other officials. 
In some cases there have been very elaborate de- 
velopments. Thus the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, copied later by the Boilermakers, has 
evolved a regular bureaucracy. It has in daily attend- 
ance at its headquarters in London, a paid Executive 
Council of a Chairman and seven members, elected 
by ballot from the seven divisions into which Great 
Britain is divided.^ Side by side with this Council, 
and largely under its control, works the General 
■Secretary with four assistants. For organising 
purposes there is a staff (under the direction of the 
Executive Council) of twelve Organising District 
Delegates, each elected for three years (and re- 

1 It has also Executive Councils sitting in Toronto, New York, 
Melbourne and Johannesburg, looking after the interests of the 
branches in Canada, the U.S.A., Australasia and South Africa 
respectively. 
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eligible) from and by the district in which he has. 
worked and resided for the twelve months imme- 
diately precedmg his nomination. The duties of 
these Organising District Delegates include the visit- 
ing and strengthening of branches, the attending of 
conferences, the interviewing of employers, and so 
on. There is also a network of District Committees, 
varying in size according to the number of branches 
in the district. The Committee-men, who must be 
working at their trade, are elected half-yearly (the 
President and Secretary annually), and are em- 
powered, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Council, to deal with questions of trade disputes, 
wases, hours and conditions of labour, and so on, in 
their respective areas. In London, Manchester, 
Newcastle and Glasgow the District Secretaries are 
whole-time officers elected for three years and assist- 
ing the Organising District Delegates. The remunera- 
tion of these various officials ranges from Is. per 
meeting to the District Committee-men, up to 
J’4!, 10s. per week (with rent, coal and gas free) 
to the General Secretary. 

At the head of the whole organisation are the 
Delegate Meeting and Final Appeal Court. The 
Delegate Meeting consists of one delegate for every 
3000 members chosen from equal electoral areas. 
It is only summoned in emergencies or to deal with 
matters vitally aflfecthig the society. It has power 
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«.to alter or rescind any rule (due notice having been 
given to the branches), but it must not abrogate any 
of the principles of the Society, unless thereafter 
40 per cent, of the membership vote in favour of the 
change.” The Final Appeal Court, composed of 
one delegate for every 6000 members and meeting 
every two years, considers and decides all appeals 
against the rulings of the Executive Council.^ 

In the wealthy and powerful printing trade organ- 
isation of the Metropolis, the London Society of 
Compositors, the management is vested in a Com- 
mittee elected annually by bUlot.^ The Executive 
officers, however, consisting of '.Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, Chairman, Secrefltryj^^ Assistant and 
Organising Secretary, Assistants, Trustees and Audi- 
tors, are elected separately by the Annual General 
Meeting. The Secretary is under the sole direction 
of the Committee,” and the Committee itself is 

^ The Final Appeal Court of the Boilermakers is called the 
General Council, and is comijosed of seven memVjers chosen by 
equal electforal districts. It has power to annul or set aside any act 
or decision of the Executive Council contravening the rules. 

2 The Society is divided into two sections— the Book Department 
(comprising all journeymen in ofl&ces where bookwork, jobbing, 
and weekly newspapers are done) and the News Department (com- 
prising all journeymen employed on daily newspapers). The 
account in the text refers primarily to the Book Department. 
The News Department has its own organisation and its own 
secretary ; but its basis is almost identical, and on matters affecting 
the Society as a whole it is subject to the same rules as the Book 
Department. 
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ultmately responsible to the quarterly Delegate Meet- , 
ingji representing the whole society, and in raiious 
important matters cannot act without authorisation 
given by a ballot of all the members. Such matters 
include any extension of the usual benefits or any 
proposal involving a regular charge on the income ; 
all grants of money exceeding ; any movement 
“ for alteration of scale or advance of wages, and 
generally any question affecting the constitution or 
management of the Society.” 

The National Union of Gasworkers and General 
Labourers has constituted its governing organs in 
a different way. The “supreme authority” is 
vested in the biennial Congress, composed of dele- 
gates from all districts into which the Union is 
divided— one delegate being elected for “every 
complete 1000 financial members in any district.” 
The “government of the Union ” is vested in an 
Executive Council composed of the General Secretary 
and two representatives from each of the districts 
into which the country is divided. One of these 
two representatives must be the District Secretary 
(who has been elected to that office by a ballot of 

^ The Delegates are elected (i) from the different printing offices (in 
the proportion of one delegate for every twelve members, or part of 
twelve, in the office), and (2) from the unemployed members on the 
books, in the same proportion of one in twelve. Delegate Meetings 
are held quarterly, and on special occasions if requisitioned accord- 
ing to rule. 
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ethe district for years), the second is elected 
(also by ballot of the district ) — ad hoc^ so to speak 
for one year. The General Secretary, on the other 
hand, like the other officers of the Union— Assistant 
General Secretary, Trustees, Auditors and Organ- 
jg0j’s— is elected by the ballot of the whole Union, 
and he is not, as in some other societies, the 
servant of the Executive Council, but sits as a 
colleague with the right to speak and vote. And 
he is, besides, the chief financial officer of the Union. 
But the most remarkable feature of the constitution 
is the provision for proportional representation on 
the Executive, in the rule that “when a vote is 
challenged on the Executive Council, the vote shall 
be taken on the basis of the financial membership 
of the districts,” while the referendum appears 
again in the right allowed to “ any District Council 
not being satisfied with an action or decision of the 
Executive Council to demand a vote of the whole 
Union on the question in dispute.” ^ 

In the National Union of Railwaymen the 
“supreme government” is entrusted to an annual 
meeting of representatives, sixty in number, and 
elected by localities on the single transferable vote 
system, while the General and Assistant Secretaries 
and Organisers, as with the Gasworkers, are chosen 
by ballot of the whole society. The four Assistant 
Secretaries, it is interesting to observe, are not 
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merely required to assist in the correspondence and 
general work of the office^ but, by a provision of 
considerable importance from the point of %new of 
administrative elficiency, are made definitely respon- 
sible for four different departments — ^Finance, Legal, 
Movements and Organisation. The most striking 
feature of the whole scheme, however, is the recog- 
nition of sectional or professional interests in the 
appointment of the Executive Committee. This 
Executive of twenty-four members is chosen by 
ballot (again on the single transferable vote system) 
from six electoral districts. Within those districts 
the various grades shall be divided into four electoral 
departments. The electoral departments shall be 
classified as follows: (1) locomotive department; 
(2) traffic department ; (S) goods and cartage de- 
partment ; (4 j) engineering shops and permanent 
way.*” The value of this arrangement will be clearer 
presently, when we come to consider the problems of 
Trade Union structure and control.^ 

Another remarkable development is the crea- 
tion in the textile and mining industries of com- 
pletely ^ representative institutions.*’ Thus the 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners, numbering some 24,000 members in Lanca- 
shire, has a parliament of representatives (not 
merely delegates), elected annually from the various 
^ See below, Chap. Vm. 
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provinces and districts included in the Association^ 
and meeting quarterly with sovereign powers. It 
appoints its own Executive Council and officers, 
including the General Secretary himself, who are 
directly and continuously responsible to it instead 
of, as ordinarily in the Trade Union world, to the 
whole body of members of the society. The textile 
industry has, of course, its ^ civil service,’ in the 
shape of officials not only trained in the normal 
business of administration, but expert in the com- 
plicated details of technical processes, piecework 
rates, and the like. But “ the Cotton Spinners’ 
Parliament,” as Mr. and Mrs. Webb put it, ‘^is no 
formal gathering of casual members to register the 
desires of a dominant bureaucracy. It is, on the 
contrary, a highly-organised deliberative assembly, 
with active representatives from the different 
localities, each alive to the distinct, and sometimes 
divergent, interests of his own constituents.” ^ Other 
textile Unions, such as the Amalgamated Weavers, 
and the Amalgamated Association of Beamers, 
Twisters, Drawers and Machine Workers, are 
governed on much the same principles, though their 
rules differ somewhat from those of the Spinners. 

• A typical example from the coal mining industry 
may be seen in the constitution of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Miners’ Eederation. Here the 
^ Indusp'ial Democracy^ p. 41, 
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supreme body is a general meeting of tbe Federaj 
tion, called a Coiifereiicej” meeting every four weeks, 
or oftener if necessary. It is composed of delegates 
from aU the branches, besides the Federation officers, 
who are themselves elected each year by the January 
Conference. The Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, to which the Dincashire and Cheshire 
Miners, like those of all the other coalfields, are 
affiliated, is itself ruled by a yearly conference, 
and officers and an executive elected by that 
conference. 

So far we have described the central management 
as it appears in certain typical Unions. But just as 
the organisation of an army is not to be sought only 
in its headquarters’ staff, or that of a political state 
in its national government alone, so the working of 
a great Trade Union depends largely on its local 
branches. The amount of power possessed by the 
branch as against the whole Union varies in different 
cases, and gives rise to a very considerable problem 
which we shall discuss later. The particular 
feature which we have to note at the moment is the 
host of non-commissioned officers, as they may be 
called, fcomprised by the secretaries and the officials 
of the branches.^ Many of these branch secretaries 

^ Thus a branch of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners with thirty members is required to elect quarterly a President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Auditors, Referee, one Sick-steward, five Com- 
mittee-men and five Trustees. If it has more than thirty members, 
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^nd committee-men are persons of great influence, and 
it is obvious that the efliciency of the Trade Union 
movement (impends to an enormous extent on their 
integrity and ability. These local officers are men 
working at their trade, and receiving, as a rule, only 
a very small sum for the discharge of their duties to 
the Union. 

The financial business of the Trade Unions is very 
large, and it has been enormously increased and 
complicated for those which have become approved 
societies under the National Insurance Act. The 
income of the Union is, of course, mainly derived 
from the members’ contributions, which range from 
3d. or 4d. a week in the labourers’ societies to Is. fid. 
in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the Boiler- 
makers, or the London Society of Compositors, 
while entrance fees vary from Is. (sometimeSj> as for 
women ^nd youths in the Gas workers and General 
Labourers, only fid.) to £1 or more. Contributions 
(le. ordinary subscriptions, levies, entrance fees and 
fines) usually account for over 90 per cent, of the 
total income. 

The expenditure falls under three principal heads 
—benefits, affiliation fees to federations, congresses, 
etc., and administrative expenses. The benefits differ 

it must also elect a Check-steward ; if fifty or more, a Vice-presi- 
dent j if sixty or more, a Doorkeeper ; and if over a hundred, a 
Money-steward and an additional Sick-steward. 
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widely in the different Unions : ^ the most complete 
list includes superannuation, out-of-work donation, 
dispute pay, sick, accident, and funeral benefit ; com- 
pensation for loss of tools, etc., by fire ; emigration 
and travelling allowances ; sometimes, as in the case 
of the rail waymen, there is also an orphan fiind. 
The expenditure by the 100 principal Unions, with 
a membership of 2,000,102 in the year 1912, on 
these various items was as follows: — unemployment, 
<£597,662 ; dispute, £1,374 j, 884< ; sickness and acci- 
dent, £440,0437 ; superannuation, £425,182 ; funeral, 
£119,075 ; special grants to members and to other 
Unions, and affiliation fees to trades councils, fed- 
erations, congresses, etc., £163,187 ; working ex- 
penses, £703, 240-~grand total, £3,823,277. The 
aggregate income for the year vras £3,230,179, and 
the funds standing to their credit £5,001,505. 

Turning now from government to structure, we 
find a much slower development. Many of the old 
trade Clubs and localised societies have, of course, 
passed into the great modern Unions extending over 
the whole Eingdom— and sometimes, as with the 
Carpenters and Joiners or the Engineers, to the 
United States and the Colonies. But almost every 
industry still has a mass of independent societies on 
the narrowest craft basis, and the recognition of the 
importance of closer unity is only now beginning to 
^ See below, Chap. VI. 
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make headway.^ In the clothing trades, for instance, 
there are separate Unions of hatters, glovers, waist- 
coat makers, corset makers, fur-skin dressers, boot and 
shoe operatives, milliners, tailors and tailoresses. In 
the metal industry, outside the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, there are ironfounders, tinsmiths, 
coppersmiths, brassfounders, sheet-metal workers, 
blacksmiths, steam-engine makers, pattern makers, 
tool makers, file makers, wire workers, chain makers, 
needle makers, scientific instrument makers. The 
A.S.E. itself set out to unite all sections of skilled 
mechanics in one great ‘occupational’ Union and 
to do away with the anomalies and absurdities 
of the host of independent metalworkers’ crafts. 
But it has defeated its own object by neglecting to 
give adequate representation to the legitimate craft 
interests it has absorbed, and consequently has failed 
to draw in many of its smaller competitors. As 
regards ‘ Industrial Uinonism ’ — ^the grouping, that 

iThe most important fusion of recent date is that of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, the General Railway 
Workers’ Union and the United Rointsmen and Signalmen’s Society, 
which have recently combined to form the National Union of Rail- 
waymen. (But the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen is still outside this body, as also is the Railway Clerks’ 
Association.) Another interesting creation is the Amalgamated 
Society of Gold, Silver, and Kindred Trades, formed in 1912 by 
the fusion of ten small Unions located in Sheffield and in I-,ondon. 
There is a good deal of discussion of amalgamation in the clothing, 
engineering and shipbuilding, printing, textile, building and other 
industries, 
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is to say, of all the different workers employed in a 
given industry, or ^form of production,’ regardless 
of the process or material on which they are engaged 
—there is practically none, although in two im- 
portant cases it may be said to exist in embryo. 
The National Union of Railwaymen is open to all 
employees of railway companies (though actually 
there are a great many railway-shop workers 
organised in general labour and metal Unions, as 
well as the clerks in their separate society) ; whilst 
in coal-mining it only needs the inclusion of the 
mechanics and the surfacemen in the Miners’ Associa- 
tions— by no means an impossible development — to 
establish a complete ^ industrial Union.’ 

Apart from actual fusion, the linking together of 
the, separate Unions has taken four main forms. 
First, we find federation among the various crafts 
comprising the different industries for the promotion 
of their corporate interests. Secondly, the federa- 
tions or the unfederated Unions (or the bulk of 
them) are affiliated, for the purposes which all have 
in common on the industrial field, to the Trades 
Union Congress and to a Icvsser extent to the General 
Federation of Tradd" Unions. Thirdly, for political 
purposes some two-thirds of them adhere to the 
Labour Party. And, lastly, the local branches or 
lodges of different Unions are generally united in 
Trades Councils or Labour Representation Com- 
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mittees, in the tvvo or three hundred towns where 
these exist; to promote locally the same industrial 
or political ends which the Labour Party or the 
Trades Union Congress promote nationally. 

With the purely political bodies— the national 
and local Labour Parties, we need not deal particu- 
larly here. Nor, unfortunately, is there much to say 
of the Trades Councils. Properly organised, they 
might everywhere be very effective instruments 
for advancing the common industrial interests of 
their localities. But, ignored or neglected as they 
generally are by the central executives of the Unions, 
ousted from representation at the Trades Union 
Congress, and crippled for lack of funds, too many 
of them can do little more than demonstrate and 
pass more or less futile resolutions.^ 

We are left, then, with the professional federa- 
tions and the Trades Union Congress and the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, which must 
be briefly discussed. 

The most complete and successful professional 
federations are those of the miners and the textile 

1 This criticism refers, of course, to the ‘ non-political ’ Trades 
Councils. Some of them are really local Labour Parties (often, 
in fact, the organisation is called ‘‘^Trades Council and Labour 
Representative Committee”), and there the case is better, since 
they have a political programme and a central guidance avail- 
able. But a Trades Council ought to aim at being more than an 
efficient electoral machine. A comparison with the Trades Coun- 
cils of France or of Germany shows our weakness only too clearly. 
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operatives. The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain; 
founded in ‘ 1888, now includes every coal-miners’ 
association in the country, with a total membership 
of over 700,000, It is, so to speak, the grand 
parliament of the industry, dealing with wages, 
hours and working conditions of the miners gener- 
ally, as well as promoting and financing Labour 
representation in the House of Commons. The 
Lancashire cotton trade combinations, to which we 
have referred above, also present a fairly compact 
front. But in these industries, it should be remem- 
bered, federation is comparatively easy, if not natural, 
by reason of the definite localisation of the one, 
and of the small extent of differentiated crafts 
within the other. 

In trades where it is a case of uniting a number 
of quite separate occupations the difficulty is much 
greater, and the success achieved much less. The 
strongest federations, outside those of the miners and 
textiles, are found in the metal, printing and trans- 
port industries.^ The British Metal Trades Federa- 
tion, established in 1906, and including now twenty- 
six Unions with a total membership of about 800,000, 
aims at the prevention of overlapping, greater 
uniformity and co-operation, the fostering of inter- 
national relations, etc. ; but though it looks imposing 

^ To these may be added now the Tobacco Workers* Federation, 
formed in March 1914. 
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•in point of numbers, it is not really a very effective 
force. StiH larger is the Engineering and Ship- 
building Trades Federation, with twenty-eight 
affiliated societies and nearly half a million mem- 
bers, which is principally concerned with the business 
of conciliation in trade disputes and with demarca- 
tion questions arising between Union and Union. 
It is true that its objects include the “maintenance 
of the right of combination,” the “ promotion of 
collective bargaining by securing the active co- 
operation of the affiliated bodies, the unification of 
agreements, and mutual support in local and 
sectional disputes”; but its internal arrangements 
are not very harmonious, and its importance lies 
rather in what it may become in the future than in 
what it does at present. The Printing and Kindred 
Trades Federation, embracing all the chief Unions 
in the letterpress printing, lithographic printing, 
bookbinding and papermaking trades, covers be- 
tween 70,000 and 80,000 individuals. It aims at 
securing unity of action, uniformity of customs and 
hours in the different branches of the trade. It 
supports a Conciliation Board with a view to pre- 
venting strikes, but it also has a central fund for the 
payment of benefits in the case of a strike occurring. 

The Transport Workers’ Federation is a young 
organisation, only founded in 1911, but it has already 
introduced a great measure of unity, and is steadily 
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moving towards an amalgamation of all workers in 
the industry (excepting, of course, the rail way men, 
and the bulk of the tramwayraen, who at preseiit 
show no disposition to give up their independence). 
Its affiliated Unions are the Dockers, Sailors and 
Firemen, Stevedores, Watermen and Lightermen, 
Ship Stewai'ds and Cooks, Engine and Crane Drivers, 
Carters, Vehicle Workers, Coalheavers, Gasworkers 
and the National Amalgamated I.abourers, and its 
total membership amounted in 191S to about 
160,000. 

The building industry has a good deal of federa- 
tion, but in the main of a local and weak type. 
There is here no national organisation such as makes 
the miners so powerful. The textile operatives’ 
largest federation, on the other hand, the United 
Textile Factory Workers’ Association, comprising 
weavers, spinners, bleachers and dyers, twisters and 
drawers, and overlookers, is a purely political body, 
its aim being “the removal of every grievance from 
which its members may be suffering, for which 
parliamentary or governmental interference is re- 
quired.” A later organisation, founded in 1905, 
the Northern Counties Textile Trades’ Federation, 
is an organising and advisory body acting as arbi- 
trator in internal conflicts among its local societies 
and intervening on behalf of the operatives in trade 
disputes, under ‘joint rules’ drawn up between the 
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Federation and tlie employers. It will be seen, thenj 
tbat federal organisation, taken as a whole, is as yet 
distinctly weak. In many important industries it is 
non-existent, and even where it has been established, 
it is, save in one or two cases only, embryonic or 
very restricted in its purpose. The Trade Union 
movement, indeed, is face to face in this matter with 
a grave problem, to which we shall revert later. 

The Trades Union Congress is the annual assembly 
of the Trade Unions, at which industrial and social 
questions aifecting the working class are discussed. 
Any Iona fide Union is entitled to be represented by 
delegates and to vote in accordance with its numerical 
strength. Membership of the Congress is not com- 
pulsory, and there are some Unions (including such 
important organisations as the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers and the British Steel Smelters’ Associa- 
tion) which are not aiBliated ; whilst since. 1895 the 
Trades Councils have been excluded from participa- 
tion, with the result that the democratic character 
and the efBciency both of the Trades Councils and 
Congress itself have been impaired. The total 
number of Trade Unionists represented at the last 
Congress (191B) was £,232,446. The topics discussed 
cover a very wide field, but the Congress has no 
authority to enforce any decisions upon the individual 
Unions, and many resolutions which have been passed 
again and again (e^, the condemnation of ^half 
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time’ labour in the cotton mills) are consistently, 
by those principally conccmed* ihe \alue 
of the Congress, of course, lies first in the oppor- 
tunity afforded for debate, for exchange of opinion 
and for social intercourse, and secondly, in the 
g,ppQijitmeut and instruction of its executive, the 
Parliamentary Committee. This body, consisting of 
sixteen members, with a paid secretary, elected 
annually by the whole assembly, is charged with the 
duties of watching all legislation directly affecting 
Labour, initiating such legislative action as the Con- 
gress may direct, and preparing the programme of 
the Congress. It also transacts all the necessary 
business between the Congresses, and is thus a 
supreme executive council of the Trade Union move- 
ment. In this capacity it often performs important 
functions, as, for instance, in its conduct of the 
arrangements for supplying food to those involved 
in the great Dublin lock-out in 1913. The political 
duties of the Parliamentary Committee, on the other 
hand, vital as they were originally, have diminished 
in importance since the rise of the Labour Party. 
In fact, there is such an overlapping that very little 
reason now exists for the continuance of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee — on its present basis, that is to 
say ; for, as we shall see later, there is urgent need 
of a proper co-ordinating body at the head of the 
industrial movement. Some amount of concerted 
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aetion is secured by ‘ the Joint Board,’ which co^ 
sists of representatives of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, the Labour Party and the General Federation 
of Trade Unions, meeting occasionally and as re- 
quired. But this does not go to the root of the 
matter. 

The General Federation, like the Congress, aims 
at bringing together the whole of the Trade Unions, 
but with a different purpose. It was established, as 
we have already mentioned, in 1899, “to uphold the 
rights of Combination of Labour, to improve in 
every direction the general position and status of 
the Workers by the inauguration of a policy that 
shall secure to them the power to determine the 
economic and social condition under which they shaU 
work and live, and to secure unity of action amongst 
aU Societies forming the Federation . . . to promote 
Industrial Peace, and , . , to prevent strikes or 
lock-outs or disputes between trades . . . and where 
differences do occur, to assist in their settlement by 
just and equitable methods ... and to establish a 
Fund for mutual assistance and support, and for 
carrying out the foregoing objects.” Recently it 
has added to its functions by becoming an Approved 
Society under the National Insurance Act, dealing 
with a membership of about 100,000 men and 12,000 
women. The General Federation “ does not interfere 
in politics, except when legislation threatens the in- 
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terests of Trade Unions, and then only through the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress and the Labour Party, whose political province 
it frankly recognises.” Its governiiig body is a 
General Council consisting of delegates appointed 
by affiliated organisations in proportion to their 
numbers. The General Council chooses each year 
a Management Committee of fifteen, who together 
with the Secretary, elected at the annual meeting, 
form the executive of the Federation. The contri- 
butions for each affiliated society are, “ on the higher 
scale,” 4d., and “ on the lower scale,” 2d. per member 
per quarter — (these contributions may be doubled 
“ under exceptional circumstances ” by the Manage- 
ment Committee). Benefits of 5s. or 2s. fid. (on the 
higher and lower scales respectively) are allowed for 
any member involved in a stilke or lock-out which 
is approved by the Federation. 

Unfortunately the ideal of its founders has not yet 
been realised. “The old selfishness and jealousies,” 
as its Secretary says, “are .not quite dead.” It is 
weak both financially and numerically. The drain on 
its funds has all along been heavy, largely owing to 
the eagerness of affiliated bodies to pay in as little as 
possible and take out as much as possible. In 1906 
the contribution was reduced by one-third, and of 
late years its income has fallen below its expenditure. 
As regards membere, it has risen from 43 societies with 
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S4S,000 members at its foundation to 158 societies 
with 901,678 in 1914. But this represents only a 
minority of the Trade Unionists of the country: 
even putting aside 700,000 miners, who consider 
themselves sufficiently served by their own Federa- 
tion, there are a million and a half ^ unfederated.’ 
The feeling is growing in the Labour world that the 
Secretary is right in Ms complaint that the abstention 
of all these forces is a source of weakness, and that 
^^by standing outside they prejudice themselves and 
prejudice the rest of the movement.’V In a later 
chapter we shall examine some of the proposals for 
the reorganisation of the forces at present dis- 
persed in the General Federation, the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party. Here we may con- 
clude with a brief summary of the main features of 
the Trade Union movement in Great Britain to- 
day, and an indication of the problems before it. 

There are, as has been said, some four million 
Trade Unionists, grouped in about 1100 separate 
Unions,^ with local branches amounting in the 
aggregate to scores of thousands. GeograpM- 
cally, the distribution of this Trade Unionism is 
uneven. It masses itself in the North rather than 
the South, and, of course, in the urban and not the 
rural districts. The strongest points are the coal- 
fields of the Northern (including the Scottish) and 

^ If Ireland is excepted, tliis figure will be reduced by about lOO. 
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Midland counties and of South Wales, the textile 
area in Lancashire, the boot and shoe and hosiery 
districts in the Midlands, the shipyards of the Clyde, 
the Tyne and the Tees, and the big engineering 
and metal-working centres in different parts of the 
country. The building, printing and certain other 
trades are, naturally, more widely distributed. 

The grand total of membership is more than 
double that of fifteen years ago.* The increase 
has, it seems, been pretty general ; one or two of 
the principal groups (e,g. bricklayers, masons, boot 
and shoe operatives) show an actual decrease in 
numbers between 1897 and 1911, but they have 
more than recovered since then. The most re- 
markable features of the last decade, however, have 
been the growth of the General Labour Unions, 
and the rapid extension of Trade Unionism in 
quarters where previously organisation had been 
practically unknown. 

Among the lowest-paid workers the influence of 
the Trade Boards Act has been considerable. The 
creation of wages tribunals, including representatives 
of the workers, has given, in all the trades to which 
the Act has as yet been applied, a valuable stimulus 
to combination.^ In the organisation of the sweated 

^ These trades are chain making, lace finishing, paper-l)Ox making, 
bespoke tailoring, hollow-ware making, sugar confectionery and food 
preserving, shirt making, linen embroidery. For an interesting illns- 
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,, women in these industries the Women’s Trade Union 
League has been indefatigable. This League is not 
itself a Trade Union, but works for the promotion 
of Trade Unionism among women. It favours the 
combination of both sexes in the same Union where- 
ever that is possible ; but many women in miscellane- 
ous trades, hitherto unorganised, are enrolled in the 
National Federation of Women Workers, which is, 
in effect, a general female Labour Union, and which 
has at the present time a membership of over 20,000. 

The total of women organised in trades other 
than the textile and clothing rose in the ten years 
between 1901 and 1911 by over 460 per cent. ; whilst 
even including the textile and clothing industries 
the rise was 122 percent. Nevertheless, the organ- 
isation of the women, taken as a whole, is still weak. 
The number of women Trade Unionists in the King- 
dom is now over 350,000,^ nearly one-half of whom 
are cotton- weavers, while 75 per cent, are engaged 
in some branch of the textile industry. For the rest, 

tration of the effects of the Act in the fustian trade in the Hebden 
Bridge district, see JScanomzc Jburnalt September xgi^y pp. 442 ff. 
The local branch of the Clothiers’ Operatives’ Union rose from 29 
(male) members to over 300 in a few months. And cf. Minimum 
Rates in the Chain-fnakin^ Industry^ by R. H. Tawney (Bell, 1914). 

The Insurance Act has also to be reckoned with in this connec- 
tion; numbers of women have joined a Union as an Approved 
Society who would otherwise not have done so. But how far such 
members are likely to be useful Trade Unionists is rather doubtful. 

^ 356,763 at the beginning of X9 14. 
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there are Unions with a moderate female memher- 
-ship in the boot and shoe, tailoring, hat and cap, 
pottery, printing and paper, and cigar-making trades, 
and among shop assistants and in the public services. 
The chief obstacles to the better organisation of 
women are two — the one social and psychological, 
the other economic. As regards the first, the bulk 
of the women in industry only expect to be engaged 
for a certain number of years ; normally they look 
forwai'd to marriage withdrawing them from the 
factory or the workshop, and it is hard, therefore, 
to arouse or to maintain in them any appreciation 
of the advantages of Trade Unionism. As for the 
economic difiiculty, it is the merest truism that the 
trades where wages are lowest are the most unorgan- 
ised and the most unorganisable. But as conditions 
improve with the extension of the Trade Boards and 
the gradual raising of wages, we may expect this 
difficulty to grow less. The solution of the other 
will probably be found mainly in the spread and im- 
provement of education which is already beginning 
to make itself felt among the women wage-earners. 

If now we look below the, surface of the Trade 
Union movement, we shall see that beside the great 
growth in numbers there exists a grave disunion — 
a disunion both in purpose and in structure. There 
is opposition between the Syndicalists and the Par- 
liamentarians. There is serious difference of opinion 
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mev the questions of arbitration and conciliation in 
trade disputes. There is, again, a lamentable degree 
of competition between similar Unions in the same 
industry, producing confusion, quarrels and dis- 
couragement. And among a large section there is 
open dissatisfaction with the government of the 
Unions, and a demand for greater popular control 
over officials. One need not, of course, look upon 
this internal unrest as altogether a bad things 
indeed, it is a healthy sign that the movement is 
beginning to face its problems. Of these the most 
obvious, since the total organised represents only 
a minority of the wage-earners,— albeit a minority 
which in energy and character far outweighs the 
inert majority,— is how to increase its numbers. But 
this, in so far as it is not simply a matter of slow and 
steady education, hinges in the main on another pro- 
blem, the problem of bow to consolidate the members 
who are already inside^ how to miify and make an 
eflSicient fighting force of the present unmeldy host. 
Certain forms of this problem we have seen emerging 
from our survey— particularly the basis of organisa- 
tion, whether it should be craft or industrial; the 
question of amalgamation or federation of existing 
craft unions; the conflict of bureaucracy and demo- 
cracy, of centralisation and local autonomy. And 
last, but not least, there is the place of the Trade 
Unions in the State of the future — -the part which 
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they are to play in the control of the national# 
industry. All these questions we shall discuss pre- 
sently; but first, since their solution will lax'gely 
depend on what we take to be the proper function 
and methods of Trade Unionism, we must proceed 
to examine those. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FUNCTION OF TRADE UNIONISM 

Capital versus Labour — Industrial Peace — Labour Co- 
partnership— Compulsory Arbitration — Trade Unions 
as State Machinery. 

The function of Trade Unionism is generally 
deiSned as tlie protection and improvement of the 
workmen’s standard of life.;^ Every genuine Trade 
Union j from the London Leather Breeches Makers’ 
Club in the eighteenth century to the gigantic Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain to-day, from the re- 
spectable C&tholic s^ndicat of Belgium to the 
revolutionary French Confediration Generale dti 
Travail^ has set this end before itself. When, how- 
ever, we come to ask exactly what is meant by the 
phrase the improvement of the standard of life,” we 
find that it covers enormous differences. The claims 
made on behalf of the workmen by the orthodox 
leaders of our day would have been repudiated as 
visionary extravagances, if not as scandalously im- 
moml, by the orthodox leaders of fifty years ago ; 
the view of Mr. Osborne that the mission of sane 
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Trade Unionism lies in “ bringing capital and laboiti’” 
together and thus promoting that better under- 
standing that is so essential to social peace,” ^ would 
excite nothing but derision in Mr. Tom Mann. The 
conception of the Trade Union, in fact, ranges from 
that of a useful means of raising wages and shortening 
hours in industry, to that of the sole instrument for 
the abolition of capitalism and the wage system.” 

We have, then, two antagonistic theoi'ies, which 
may be called the war theory ’ and the ^ peace 
theory.’ The one is based on the philosophy of the 
Class Struggle, the other on the lielief in, and desire 
for, immediate industrial peace. The first is the 
theory of the Socialist and Syndicalist Unions 
throughout the world ; the second is the theory of 
the Christian and other anti-socialist working-class 
organisations of the Continent, and of most of the 
middle-class economists and politicians outside the 
Trade Union ranks both here and abroad. The 
history of the movement in this country (if we leave 
out of account the sudden and short flash of Syn- 
dicalism in the* eighteen-thirties) shows a gradual 
progression from the second to the first— from tlie 
notion of the Trade Union as a coml>inatiDn of wage- 
earners struggling for rather more tolerable conditions 
of life, to the Socialist ideal of the complete emanci- 
pation of the working class. It is, of course, |jrue 
^See Sane Trade Unionism^ by W, V. Osborne (Collins, 1913), 
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‘that very many British Trade Unionists to-day do 
not see any farther than a little more wages and a 
little less work. But it is also true that very few, if 
any, of them would deliberately refuse, if the oppor- 
tunity were oiFered them, to push their standard 
beyond the limits laid down by the employing class 
and its supporters. And— what is the really im- 
portant point— all the intelligent minds in the 
working class have now been driven to recognise 
pretty clearly the grim fact of the struggle of classes, 
and to see no end to it but through the ultimate 
victory of Labour over Capitalism. 

We may take it, therefore, as the settled view of 
modem Trade Unionism that its proper function is 
to wage steady war on Capitalism (though not neces- 
sarily by constant strikes, as we shall see later), since 
Capitalism will always seek, if not to prevent any 
raising of the workmen’s standard of life, at least to 
set definite bounds to it. ) We shall proceed presently 
to examine the practical rules with which the 
Unions entrench their standard, and the character- 
istic methods which they employ for the enforce- 
ment of those rules. But before we come to these, it 
is necessary to discuss briefly the opposing theory of 
‘industrial peace,’ which holds so considerable a 
place in the mind of the general public. 

^e most optimistic among the advocates of this 
theory, whilst recognising, as do their opponents. 
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the brutality of the actual struggle between Capital 
and Labour, find the remedy, not in the triumph of 
the one over the other, but in the harmonising of 
their conflicting interests by establishing definite 
relations of partnership between the two. This is 
the device of Labom* Co-partnership, which, in its 
most fully-developed form, proposes not merely to 
make the workmen in a particular business partners 
with their employers, but even to admit the Trade 
Unions to a regular place in the system. 

Now Co-partnership^ claims that it gives the 
workors, first, a greater share in the pi-oduct of 
industry, and, secondly, a greater measure of control 
in the management. How far can this claim be 
substantiated? Theoretically, and at its best, it 
does give both, but in practice it gives very little 
of either, and that little only at a heavy price.® 
For Co-partnership, it must not be forgotten, is 
advocated as something beneficial to the employer 
as well as to the workman. The opportmiity of 
increased earnings and the general improvement of 
his condition will stimulate the workman to a higher 

^ The Co-partnership criticised here is capitalistic Co-partnership> 
not that of the Co-operative Societies of Producers (for which see 
below p. 2230.). The two things are really distinct, though often 
loosely coupled together. 

® The extra share of profits received during the years 1901-1. | by 
the workmen in Co-partnership businesses amounted to an 
bonus of 5*5 per cent on wages, or not much more than a ^ mr 
hour ! ' ^ 
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efficiency in production ; the profits of the business 
will be increased as well as the wages. And, in fact, 
in all the enterprises where Co-partnership has been 
introduced, the profits have probably been increased 
even more than the wages. 

As to the control, this is effected by a certain 
number of the workmen’s representatives being 
placed on the directorate of the business* But these 
are almost invariably in a minority— generally such 
a hopeless minority that they could not, even if 
they would, exert any serious influence in the 
management.^ Thus the control which the work- 
-in 1912 the Board of Trade published a Report on Profit 
Sharing and Labour Co-partnership in the United Kingdom 
(Cd, 6496), which showed that out of a total of 133 Profit-sharing 
and Co-partnership businesses only nine allowed representation of 
employees on the Board of Directors. Two of • these businesses 
employed seven and eleven persons respectively. The largest of 
them, the South Metropolitan Gas Company, employing from 5000 
to 6000 men, gives the worker shareholders two representatives on 
the Board of Directors. Incidentally, these two representatives 
must be persons who hold at least £ 17,0 stock of the Company, 
accumulated under the Co-partnership scheme, and who have been 
for not less than fourteen years in the employ of the Company — a 
restriction which should go far to ensure the election of ‘safe’ 
men I One firm, the Tollesbury and Mersea Oyster Fishing Com- 
pany, lets the cat out of the bag by the frank statement of its 
Secretary that “our Co-partnership system cannot be termed 
satisfactory, as the dredgermen have control of the situation. 
The Board consists of twelve directors, six being supposed to 
represent the ‘A’ shareholders or capitalists, and six the ‘B’ 
shareholders or dredgermen. The latter, however, have secured 
a i^jority on the Board, and are able at times to dictate their 
as to what work shall be done, and, consequently, what 
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man gets is generally illusory ; whilst on the mone- 
tary side the system is little better than a fraud, for 
it is the worker’s effort — his increased efficieiicy — 
which has increased the total output, say, by an 
extra ten per cent. — and of that extra ten per 
cent, he receives perhaps five per cent., while 
the other five per cent, goes into the employers’ 
pockets. 

Thus far, however, we have merely been consider- 
ing the workmen as workmen. If we look at Co- 
pai-tnership from the point of view of Trade 
Unionism, we shall see the difficulties in the way 
of its acceptance by organised labour. The best 
known (and what are generally held to be the most 
successful) experiments in this form of profit-sharing 
—the South Metropolitan and other Gas Companies 
—have done much to weaken Trade Unionism among 
their employees— and have been oppo,sed, naturally 
enough, on that very ground by the Trade Union 
movement.^ 

But, it may be asked, is such an anhigonism 
inevitable.? Mi-. Aneurin Williams, the Honorary 


amount shall be spent on wages, whereas from the fiimneia! stand- 
point and profitable working of the Company, it would pednips be 
more beneficial for such work to be left undone, having regard to 
fte heavy proportion the wages bear to the other expenditure of the 
Company.” 

^See Co^fiarinmhip und Profit-sharing (Home Unifiitv 
Library), ch. k. ^ 

6 
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Seci'etary of the Labour Co-partnership Association, 
urges that it is not, though he frankly admits that 

some employers have hoped by Profit-sharing and 
Co-partnership to detach their men from the Trade 
Union.’’ He himself believes in Trade Unions, 
and indeed states emphatically that Trade Unionism 
is necessary for the workmen in Co-partnership 
businesses, since it alone can pi’otect the standard 
rate, ^Svithout which Profit-sharing can hardly be 
anything but a delusion.” ^ 

In this he is certainly right, and we may assume 
for the sake of argument that he is right also in his 
contention that employers in Co-partnership concerns 
have no need to oppose Trade Unionism. But to 
say that Co-partnership may be favourable to the 
Trade Unions is not to prove that the Trade Unions 
ought to be favourable to Co-partnership. Here Mr. 
Williams entirely fails to make out his case. The 

^ Cp. the statement of Mr. Daniel Cameron, head of an 
Edinburgh building firni ^ 71 of Board of Trade 

Report on Profit Sharing) : “ The giving a bonus certainly pro- 
moted zeal and greater interest. But with some workers it pro- 
motes arrogance and a sense of over-importance and sometimes 
cheekiness. But to the prudent and discreet it makes better 
servants throughout and prevents the inclination to strike, and 
causes those who are getting a bonus to sever their connection with 
all Trade Unions, which is a great benefit to the employer.’’ It is 
only fair to state that the South Metropolitan Gas Company has 
now withdrawn the ban which it formerly placed on the Gasworkers’ 
Uffion, and a number of its men are, in fact, Trade Unionists. 
Bu^this does not dispose of the fundamental objections. 
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Trade Unionist alleges that Co-partnership tends to 
shut the workman up in his own concern, to concen- 
trate him, in fact, as a little capitalist, on the secur- 
ing of his dividend. But, says Mr. Williams, other 
things beside Co-partnership — security of employment 
and the prospect of a pension in the public service, 
for instance, or an engagement under a generous 
employer — may easily weaken a man’s allegiance to 
Trade Unionism. The Trade Unions do not oppose 
permanent employment by the State or municipality, 
or pensions or the existence of generous employers ; 
why should they oppose Co-partnership? The 
answer is threefold. In the first place, the workers 
in the employment of the public or of generous 
employers do not, in fact, hold aloof, as do those 
in Co-partnership concerns, from Trade Unionism. 
Secondly, a co-partnership business is not on all 
fom-s with a State service or any ‘ comfortable berth ’ 
in private employ ; a postman, for instance, is not a' 
shareholder in the Post Office. And thirdly, the 
aim of Trade Unionism is not achieved when it has 
seen the postman established with a standard rate 
and a pension, or all its members working under 
generous employers. It looks to a very different 
organisation of the public services from what we 
have at present, and it looks to the complete elimina- 
tion of the capitalist employer in the ideal formibf 
industry. But Co-pai-tuership purports to be f^lf 
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an ideal form of industry, 1 and it still retains the 
capitalist employer. 

A good deal of light is thrown on the whole 
matter by the attempt recently made to introduce 
Co-partnership in the coal mines in France. In 1910 
the French Government brought in a Bill in which 
it was proposed to make proiit-sharing compulsory 
in any new mining concessions. This Bill was 
referred to a Parliamentary Committee, which found 
“that it was impossible to discuss a formula for 
profit-sharing which should be universally applicable 
to all mining undertakings.” The miners, it 
appeared, though not very friendly to the principle, 
were willing to accept a collective of profit- 

sharing, under which all mining undertakings should 
be “ managed as to one-third by the holders of shares 
of money-capital, and as to two-thirds by the holders 

^ Cf. Industrial Co-partnership, by Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., 
Chairman of South Metropolitan Gas Company. Dr. Carpenter 
says; ^Xo-partnership is put forward as being a solution of the 
labour problem far in advance of that possible under what is called 
collective ownership, each industry having its own colonies of 
workers contentedly endeavouring to improve their lot in life as 
well as to increase production. . . . Under Co-partnership we have 
now incontestable proof that antipathy between master and man 
dies down, and mutual respect and friendship takes its place. Trade 
Unions will then have no further need for their most cherished 
weapon, which they can afford to throw aside, and to journey side 
bx side with the employers in a united pilgrimage towards the goal 
wfcch they will seek, as they must always seek, in common, the 
tri^ph of their industry” (pp. 20 and 21), 
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of ‘^ labour-capital,’ these last being nominated by 
the Trade Union itself in private meeting.” The 
mine-owners, not unnaturally, looked with a cold 
eye upon such a proposal; for if it did not end, as 
they claimed it would, in the ruin of the mining 
industry, it would certainly end in the extinction 
of the mine-owners ! But the Miners’ Federation did 
not stop even there. At their Congress of 1911 a 
resolution was carried declaring that proifit-sharing 
would be only a snare unless accompanied by the 
following requirements, both in new and existing 
concessions — the minimum wage, the eight-hours’ 
day, benefit funds to be supported entirely out of 
owners’ profits, workmen’s houses to be built on 
every concession and let at the lowest possible rents, 
improvement and better administration of the laws 
relating to sanitation, safety appliances and accidents. 
‘^In view of this marked divergence of views,” as it 
was rather naively put, one is not surprised to find 
that the Parliamentary Committee did not recom- 
mend that profit-shai-ing should be made compulsoiy.^ 

But some of the apostles of Co-partnership are 
optimistic enough to think that, if they cannot over- 
come the workmen’s scruples by merely holding out 
the hand of friendship to the Trade Unionists, they 
may succeed better by putting a coin in the hand! 

1 See Board of Trade Report on Profit- sharing and 
partnership Abroad (Cd. 72%), 1914, pp. 116 ff. 
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It has recently been suggested,^ for instance, that 
since it is fatile to expect a change in the Unions’ 
attitude until it is to the leaders’ interest and 
personal profit to promote peace rather than strife 
between masters and men,” these leaders should be 
put as the men’s representatives on the Boards of 
the larger concerns, and should draw the usual fees 
for their work as Directors of the Company.” They 
would thus, it is ingenuously argued, “ have a fixed 
income which would not be dependent upon their 
ability to produce discord. As directors of large 
industrial companies they would learn to understand 
some of the difficulties of conducting on paying lines 
. . . and would gain an intimate knowledge of 
business methods, business risks and business profits.” 
It is not necessary to waste time in criticising this 
unblushing proposal to buy the Trade Union officials ; 
but the preposterous suggestion shows how hard it 
is for many welhintentioned middle-class people to 
grasp the meaning of Trade Unionism. The very 
basis of the Co-partnership system is opposed to the 
Trade Union fundamentals of the ^ common rule 
and the solidarity of the woi'king class. As Professor 
W. J. Ashley has said, “ profit-sharing and Trade 
Unionism rest on two mutually exclusive principles 
and involve two incompatible policies. Profit-sharing 

-I' . 

article in the Fortnightly Review ^ December 1913, “ The 
Fut 4 [e Relations of Capital and Labour,” by John B. C. Kershaw, 
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assumes a community of interest between employer 
and employed in each particular business. Trade 
Unionism between all the workmen in the trade 
against all the employers in the trade,’’ ^ 

There is, however, another section, which, unable 
to repose much faith in voluntary Co-partnership, 
and yet anxious to secure peace at any price, looks 
to the intervention of the State to put down 
industrial warfare by express prohibition of strikes, 
while oflering redress of grievances through Compul- 
sory Arbitration Courts. This prohibition of strikes 
is applied in certain countries to State employees, 
such as railway and postal servants, and the mcrbliod 
of compulsory arbitration has been tried in Austral- 
asia and other parts of the British Empire, though 
not, as we shall see hereafter, with very great success. 

Between these two extremes — the respecttive 
advocates of peace by persuasion and peace by 
compulsion — lies the main body, who, as one would 
expect in this country, are simply opportunists, 
recognising the value and even the necessity of Trade 
Unionism, but without any clear idea of its real 
meaning or of its future. They are concerned chiefly, 
as practical persons, in seeing that the IVade Unions 
do not go too far or too fast, and naturally enough 
they find in the principles of conciliation or 
voluntary arbitration the most obvious mean^^ of 
^ See Quarterly Revien)^ Octobeir 1913, pp. 509 f£ 


keeping the peace.’ These principles, which are 
really developments of that important method of 
Trade Unionism known as Collective Bargaining, we 
shall discuss in their proper place.^ 

But there is another recent development, which, 
though it does not ostensibly imply any definite 
point of view about industrial peace, may be most 
conveniently noted here, since it has some bearing 
on the function of Trade Unionism, This is, to put 
it in one word, the tendency to make the Unions a 
part of the machinery of the State. It first appeared 
in France in the early eighteen-eighties, with the 
establishment of Bourses du Travail under the 
auspices of the municipalities. Later came the 
Ghent system of publicly subsidising the unemployed 
funds of the Trade Unions. In this country the 
public Labour Exchanges scheme (first started in 
London under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 
1905) gave official recognition to the Trade Unions 
by inviting them to keep their vacant books at the 
Exchange. Since then the National Insurance Act 
has gone a step further. Part II. of the Act assigns 
considerable duties as well as rights to the Unions 
in the management of the unemployment funds, 
whilst Part I. allows them to become Approved 
Societies for the administration of sickness benefit, 
an^ gives them a still more important status, though 
J See Mow, Chap. VI. 
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at the same time it greatly impairs the value of 
that status hy permitting the capitalist Assurance 
Companies to enter into competition with them. 

These privileges, it seems, have not been granted 
by the legislature with any arrive pensee; they are 
purely opportunist arrangements. They are regarded 
with varied feelings in the Trade Union movement. 
The great mass, no doubt, accepts the position in 
much the same uncritical spirit in which it is offered. 
The militants, who do not wish to see the Class 
Struggle blurred, do not like it, while others find 
in ittn advantageous opportunity of widening the 
scope and authority of Trade Unionism.’- 

It is, indeed, not difficult to see that if this 
tendency were pushed on logically— (beginning, say, 
with the giving of definite functions to the Uirions in 
the spheres of technical education and of factory 
inspection, to take two obvious instances)— it might 
resffit presently in an enormous enhancement of 
Trade Unionism— ultimately, perhaps, in compulsory 
Trade Unionism, and a supplanting, partial if not 
entire, of the State official, on the one hand, and of 
the cs^pitalist employer himself, on the other, by the 
organised associations of producers. Of course,^ it 
would be absurd to pretend that there is any si^ 
of such a development at present. The tendency is 


1 In regard to Part 11. o£ the Insurance Act, the demand fhe 
Unions should share in its administration was pretty general. 
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as yet nothing but a tendency, and since the minds 
of the responsible politicians and administrators 
seem to be untroubled by any theories about it, it 
is quite likely that it may advance no further. And 
in any case it is hardly probable that these poli- 
ticians and administrators, ‘ if they did begin to 
theorise, would favour such a development as we 
have suggested, even were the Trade Unions on 
their side willing to take the risks involved in it.^ 

We must now return to the definition with which 
we opened this chapter. That definition, as we 
have seen, covers, in its ultimate analysis, widely 
divergent aims. But for the moment it is substanti- 
ally true that all Trade Unions are engaged in the 
struggle to protect and raise the standard of life of 
the working class against the encroachments of 
Capitalism. Their immediate concern is necessarily 
with the practical details of wages, hours and con- 
ditions of labour, security or continuity of employ- 
ment. And our task now is to see, first, how in 
general they frame the issues, and secondly, what are 
the weapons which they use in their struggle. 

^ Cf. Unemployfmnt and Trade Unions, hy Cyril Jackson, pp, 
85-8S, etc. 
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TRADE UNION REGULATIONS 

Standard Rates and Hours— Conditions of Work— Security 
of Employment— Restriction of Entry to the Trade- 
Apprenticeship and Boy Labour— The Competition of 
Women — Demarcation Disputes. 

The Trade Union regulations relating to the various 
heads of wages, hours, conditions of work and security 
of employment, represent the attempt to apply as 
far as possible a ^common rule,’ not merely in this 
or that shop or factory or mine, but throughout the 
craft or industry. And the most important applica- 
tions of this common rule are seen in the establish- 
ment of standard rates ot wages and standard hours 
of labour. 

The standard remuneration which every Union 
demands for its members is a minimum rate below 
which none may work. It is not a maximum, for in 
many cases higher wages are paid to specially skilled 
workmen, sometimes by express agreement between 
the employer and the Unioru^ The standard rate 

* Occasionally also, under strictly defined conditions, the Trade 
Unions will allow old men to work below the standard raMt 
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may take the form either of a time or of a piece- 
work I’ate. About two-thirds of the Trade Unionists 
actually insist on piece-work, whilst fifty per cent, of 
those who recognise time-work will accept a piece- 
work basis also.' It is obvious, therefore, that the 
Trade Unions as a whole make no claim to equal 
wages for all ; the prmciple asserted is simply that 
of equal pay for equal effort, which is clearly con- 
sistent with quite unequal weekly earnings even for 
men on precisely similar jobs.’^ 

The reason for the preference of time-work to 
piece-work, or vke versa, is to be found in the nature 
and special circumstances of each trade, and the 
determining factor is always, broadly speaking, the 
greater effectiveness of the one or the other in pro- 
tecting the standard. The piece-work system, to 
put it in one word, is in many industries the only 
real barrier against ‘ speeding-up ’ — against the 

^This is sufficient answer, if answer be needed, to the absurd 
allegation sometimes made that Trade Unionism endeavours to 
reduce all to the level of the most inefficient or lazy. As for the 
highly controversial question of the ethics of remuneration— -(whether 
every man ought to be paid according to his ability and his output, 
or whether it is not the more equitable principle to reward the 
quick and the slow equally, provided only that both are equally 
industrious and conscientious)' — it is not necessary to discuss that 
here. It is worth while, however^ to remind the reader that the 
latter principle is applied in the Civil Service, the Army and the 
Navy, the scholastic profession, etc. etc., and that it is accepted 
therd^without question by those who cry out line loudest against its 
applic|tion to the manual workers^ 
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employer’s power, that is to say, to drive the work- 
man to the utmost limits of his endurance, and so, 
in effect, by overworking him to reduce the standard 
rate- The cotton and the boot and shoe opera- 
tives have found it necessary to protect themselves 
in this way against the machinery which they mani- 
pulate. And similarly the coal-miners in former 
days could only prevent the exactions of the butty- 
man by insisting on piece-work for all hewers.^ 

The various Unions in the building industry, on 
the other hand, the Carpenters and Joiners, Brick- 
layers, Stone Masons or Painters, favour a time-work 
basis. For here it is not a matter of constantly 
repeating an identical process, as in coal-getting, 
boot-making or cotton-spinning. Every job differs 
in a greater or less degree from every other, so that 
under a piece-work system a new contract would 
have to be made on each occasion, and a uniform 
standard rate would become impossible. The 
engineering trade is for the most part in the same 
position, and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
admits piece-work only in a strictly guarded way. 
Their ‘ Terms of Settlement’ lay it do^vn that pieoe- 

1 Under the butty or charter-master system, which now survives 
only in the Black Country pits, different parts of the mine are let 
out to working contractorSj whp hire the coal-hewers to work with 
and under them. The butty-master, who paid his gang a daily 
time wage, would naturally always have an interest in speeding-up 
the hewers, since the faster they worked, the better would his 
profits be. 
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' work may be allowed provided that — ^(a) prices are 
fixed by actual arrangement between the employer 
and the man or men performing the work; (b) each 
workman’s day rate is guaranteed irrespectively of 
his piece-work earnings ; and (c) overtime and night- 
shift allowances are paid in addition to piece-work 
prices, on the same conditions as already prevail in 
each workshop for time-work. A similar slight 
relaxation is found occasionally in the building 
trade. Thus the Manchester and Salford District 
Stone Masons agree with the employers — “ no piece- 
work to be introduced, but ornamental carving, 
turning small columns, balusters and the like, may 
be done by contract, but the roughing out of the 
same to be done by day work.” 

In other trades, such as printing, piece and time 
rates exist side by side. The compositors’ work is 
such that there is little danger of their being 
‘speeded-up’ under the one system, and little 
difficulty in pricing each job under the other. 
Certain classes of work accordingly are usually done 
on a time- wage — e.g. ‘authors’ corrections’ and 
‘clearing away ’ (s.e. taking away head and white 
lines). But the setting up of the London morning 
and evening newspapers is piece-work.^ And an 

' ‘ Fudge,’ however (i.e. matter specially set to fit a small con- 
trivance attached to the printing machine for inserting ‘Stop Press 
News ’ in the evening papers), is worked on a time basis— at a 
minimum rate of IS. 3d. per hour. 
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agreement covering the whole of the country (except 
London) for working the Monotype keyboard pro- 
vides both for time-wages and piece-work, though 
the great bulk of the ’ work is done on time-wages. 
The boilermakers, again, practise both systems; a 
good deal of the work in the shipyards is done by 
groups or squads, of which the leading members 
(e.g. liveters and holders-up) are paid piece-rates 
and the subordinates (e.g. rivet- heaters) a fixed weekly 
wage. A large number of dock labom-ers, too, are 
employed at piece rates, calculated by the weight 
or measurement of the cargoes handled, and very 
elaborate lists of prices are in force among the grain- 
porters, coal -trimmers, timber -porters and other 
sections.^ 

There is, however, another form of the standard 
rate which must be noticed. The bkst-furnaceraen, 
puddlers, forgemen, etc., in the iron and steel trades, 
as well as a few ii-on and lime-stone quarryraeu and 
miners— -probably some 60,000 or 70,000 men in all 
—have their wages regulated by what is known as a 
Sliding Scale. A certain ‘standard’ or ‘basis’ of 
remuneration is fixed, based on a ‘ net average selling 
price’ of the product, and according as the actual 
selling price, which is ascertained at regular intervals 

^ See Report of Departmental Committee on the Checking of 
Piecework Wages in Dock Labour, 1908 [Cd. 4380], and Minutes of 
Evidence [Cd, 438 1], And ci Report on Collective Agreements, 
1910 [Cd. 5366]. 
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by chartered acconntants, rises above or fails below 
that basic piice, so the earnings rise above or fall 
below the ^standard’ rate. Thus in the case of the 
Cleveland blast-furnacemen the ^ standard ’ rate of 

CLEVELAND BLAST-FURNACEMEN, 1880-1893 
Sliding Scale 


I Riictuations of Wa^es on Standartf of 1879 from 1880 to 1893 ( Januaiy QuaitersI 



wages is taken to correspond to a selling price of 
S4is, a ton. If the price falls, percentages are de-- 
ducted from the workmen’s pay at the rate of *£5 on 
the ^standard’ wage for every drop in price of 
^*4d. per ton. And similarly, if the selling price 
goes up, the earnings go up in the same ratio. The 
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remarkable irregularities of earnings which this 
system produces maybe seen from the accompanying 
curves, showing the fluctuations of wages on the 
‘ standard ’ of 1879.^ 

CLEVELAND BLAST-FURNACEMEN FROM 1894-1910 
Sliding Scale 



In the iron and steel works in the Midlands the 
principle is much the same, though the actual 
method of calculation is slightly different. A 


^ The wages fluctuate not only year by year, but quarter by 
quarter, and large variations occur during the twelve months. 
Thus in 1886 the wage from January to March was 1*25 per cent, 
below the standard, but in April it fell to 6*25 per cent, below. 
And in 1900 the January to March percentage of 40 above standard 
rose to 4675 in the last quarter of the year. 

7 
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puddler gets a wage which works out at Is. for 
each J*! per ton selling price (with a fraction of 
a shilling corresponding to a fraction of a pound), 
plus a fixed premium of 2s. 3d. on every ton 
produced. Thus, with iron selling at £8 per ton, 
the wage rate will be 8s. plus 2s. Sd. premium— 
or 10s. 3d. During the last twenty years the rate 
has fluctuated between 11s. 3d. and 7s. 3d. per 
ton. In some cases a minimum, and also a 
maximum, is fixed, and the scale then slides be- 
tween these two points. With the Scottish blast- 
fumacemen, for instance, “15 per cent, above the 
‘basis rate’ is the minimum wage, although Pig 
Iron should fall to a lower price,” and the ma-iriTnnm 
is 55 per cent, above the basis, “ although Pig 
Iron should rise to a higher price.” This system, 
of course, simply amounts to a chance bonus, pro- 
portioned not to effort on the workman’s part, 
but to the demand of the market. The ordinary 
form of ‘bonus on output’ is found in the case 
of a number of day men working in the Welsh 
sheet-mills. These men are subordinate to the 
principal operatives, and receive a fixed time-wage, 
plus a bonus on the amount earned ‘per shift per 
mill.’ 

Now this device of the Sliding Scale, it will be 
seen, while it maintains the principle of the ‘ common 
rule,’ is based on an acceptance of the theory that 
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^supply and demand ’ should determine the worker’s 
remuneration. That is a theory which, whatever its 
popularity may at one time have been, is now very 
properly rejected by the Trade Union world as a 
whole. It does, in fact, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have pointed out in Industrial Democracy^ put the 
workman in “the position of a humble partner,” 
entitled to a share in the product of the industry' — 
but a partner without any voice in the management 
of the business, unable to exercise any control in the 
adjustment of the supply to the demand. And it 
was the recognition of this fact which, more than 
anything else, led the miners and others who 
formerly worked under it, to abandon the Sliding 
Scale. The accepted view now is that the work- 
man’s income must not depend on profits and prices, 
but that a living wage should be the first charge 
on every industry. 

The Unions, then, aim at the enforcement of a 
uniform standard rate. But, in fact, nothing like 
national uniformity is achieved, or for the most 
part even attempted. There are large local varia- 
tions in the standard rate. The following table, for 
instance, shows the standard wages and hours of 
carpenters in six South-Westeni towns ^ 

^See Board of Trade Report on Standard Time Rates [Cd. 

7194I 1913* 

[Table 
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Town. 

Wage per 
hour. 

Normal 
working 
hours per 
week. 

Earnings if 
working 
full week. 

Barnstaple 

6d. 

56 

28 s. 

Bridgwater 

6Jd. 

58 

3 IS. 5d. 

Exeter 

7id. 

53i 

33 s. Sid. 

Penzance 

6id. 

55 

28s. 7|d. 

Plymouth 

00 

53 

37s. djd. 

Taunton 

7d. 

56i 

32s. ii|d. 


Nor do the variations correspond merely to differences 
in the cost of living from town to town. In many 
cases, indeed, there seems to be but little relation 
between the two. Here, for example, is a comparison 
of the standard rates of hand compositors working on 
weekly newspapers (together with the cost of living) 
in a number of Northern to wns.^ 




Cost of Living 

Town. 

Weekly Wage. 

(calculated as per- 
centage of London). 

Manchester 

38 s. 

88 

Newcastle 

37 s. 

95 

Jarrow 

37 s. 

93 


^ See Reports on Standard Time Rates [Gd. 7194], 1913, and Cost 
of Living of the Working Classes [Cd. 6955], 1913. 
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Town. 

Weekly Wage. 

Cost of Living 
(calculated as per- 
centage of London). 

Leeds 

37 S. 

87 

Bolton 

36s. 

87 

Sheffield 

3 SS. 

87 

Bradford 

34s. 

90 

Middlesbro* 

34s. 

91 

Rochdale 

34s. 

89 

Stockport 

33s. 9d.* 

86 

Barrow-in- F urness 

33s. 

93 

Hull 

33s. 

87 

Halifax 

32s. 6d. 

88 

Carlisle 

32s. 

90 

Darlington 

32s. 

91 

Macclesfield 

31S. 

81 

Keighley 

30s.* 

89 


* Jobbing rate. 


To account exactly for these variations (where the 
cost of living is ruled out) would be impossible 
without minute inquiry into every case. They are 
clearly not attributable to differences in efficiency ; 
even if the compositors of London or Manchester 
are superior in general to those of Macclesfield, the 
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argument can hardly apply, say, to Darlington and 
Middlesbro*’, or Leeds and Bradford. The principal 
cause, no doubt, is weak Trade Union organisation 
in the lower-paid places. But besides this there 
are numerous minor causes special to particular 
localities. The case of the compositors, which has 
just been referred to, for instance, is partially ex- 
plained, according to an official of the Typographical 
Association, by the fact that while some newspapers 
^^have a monopoly value and considerable profits, 
others are kept running for political reasons at a 
very small profit, or even at a loss, and therefore 
claim that it is not possible to pay higher wages.” 
Much again depends on the local shape, so to speak, 
of the industry. Where there is ' a multiplicity of 
firms it is far easier for the workmen to exact better 
terms than where the whole of the trade is in the 
hands of two or three or perhaps of a single em- 
ployer, and the only alternative to accepting the 
rates offered is to leave the town. And finally there 
are psychological reasons— strong personalities on 
the one side or the other, and, to quote the same 
Trade Union official again, ‘'Hbe workmen'^s loyalty 
to employers and general desire for a quiet life.” 

But, to whatever they may be due, these varying 
standards have obvious inconveniences and dangers, 
and it is a little surprising that the Unions as a 
whole have not made more strenuous efforts to 
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^ level-up all round.’ Occasionally, as in coal 
mining, a uniform County or District rate has been 
secured, and there seems to be no good reason why 
this should not be extended into other industries. 
The proposal, which we shall discuss latei’, to make 
collective agreements between Trade Unions and 
employers in any trade binding throughout a district 
over the whole of that trade, ^ would doubtless, if it 
could be carried out, have a considerable effect in 
this direction. It has been suggested, too, that in 
many trades a definite national rate should be 
established, with percentages added or deducte^to ‘ 
balance difierences in local prices and ren|||g|nD||h 
the Unions should certainly not the \;^d 

to the shorn for infOTOf^ 

machinery or otner uisahvantagiS^ or alleged, 
of weak employers). Pretty accurate official com- 
putations of the cost of living in different parts of 
the country have already been made, and they might 
with very little trouble be worked out for the whole 
Kingdom. If the Unions pursued such a policy 
they would, of course, not only improve the position 
of their members in places where the standai'd rate 
is clearly too low, but they would at the same time 
check the serious danger to the standard rates in the 
higher-paid districts which results from the competi- 
tion of the lower-paid. The practical objection is 
^See below, p. 148. 
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‘level-up all round.’ Occasionally, as in coal 
mining, a uniform County or District rate has been 
secured, and there seems to be no good reason why 
this should not be extended into other industries. 
The proposal, which we shall discuss later, to make 
collective agreements between Trade Unions and 
employers in any trade binding throughout a district 
over the whole of that trade,’^ would doubtless, if it 
could be carried out, have a considerable effect in 
this direction. It has been suggested, too, that in 
many trades a definite national rate should be 
established, with percentages added or deducte^o ' 
balance differences in local prices and reni^^lAoiAh 
the Unions should certainly not ‘ the -^d 

to the shorn for infl&oJ- 

machinery or otner jisSdvantages, real or alleged, 
of weak employers). Pretty accurate official com- 
putations of the cost of living in different parts of 
the country have already been made, and they might 
with very little trouble be worked out for the whole 
Kingdom. If the Unions pursued such a policy 
they would, of course, not only improve the position 
of their members in places where the standard rate 
is clearly too low, but they would at the same time 
check the serious danger to the standard rates, in the 
higher-paid districts which results from the competi- 
tion of the lower-paid. The practical objection is 
^ See below, p. 148, 
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that this necessitat:es a very high decree of organisa- 
tion, and the example of a trade like that of the 
Silk Hatters (who have a uniform price list to 
which 10 per cent is added in London) is hardly 
conclusive, since the Union includes practically 
every operative in the craft^ 

The normal working-day may be regarded from 
two points of view. In the first place, the establish- 
ment of a definite nfinimum of leisure is clearly a 
good in itself— vital to the physical, mental and 
welfare of the worker.^ In all the struggles 
hyh' Trade Unions for a shortening of 
^ idfe§3?LJ^as, of course, been present: some- 

American Unions have ques- 

tion 

Coopers, Stove Mounters and others have national standard time- 
rates, which are intended to be minimum rates to be observed by 
the local Unions in fixing their standards; whilst some have 
established State minimum rates with the same object. Some 
Unions have even stood out resolutely for a uniformity which should 
take no account of difference in cost of living, but in practice this is 
rarely possible. See The Standard Rate in American Trade 
Unions, by David H. McCabe, Ph.D. (Baltimore, 1912). 

^ 2Thu^ to give a striking illustration, in 1911 in the Durham and 
Cleveland iron industry, there were about 10 per cent, of the blast- 
furnacemen working twelve hours a day, as against the eight hours 
worked by the majority. Investigations made in a large Trade 
Union branch showed that the twelve-hour men drew 75 per 
cent, more sick-pay than those working eight hours, despite the 
fact that the latter were doing heavier work. Over the whole 
district the death-rate among the twelve-hour men was out of all 

proportion greater than among the eight-hour men. 
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have been fixed by agreement for t 
and that the reduction would be tan 
increase of wages and was consequently 
mate claim. With piece-rate workers t, 
less obvious, since it would seem that Ion 
must here mean higher earnings. But this, in fact, 
is to forget that longer hours also mean greater 
strain on the worker,^ and will presently, as ex- 
perience has shown again and again, tell upon the 
weaker operatives; whilst the very fact of the 
weekly wages, as judged by the earnings of the 

^ A series of scientific experiments conducted by Professor Abb^, 
of the Zeiss Optical Works, Jena, covering two hundred and fifty*- 
three processes, showed that a 4 per cent larger output was ob- 
tained in an eight-hours’ day than had previously been obtained in 
nine hours, though exactly the same machines were used. 
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he boot trade; from 15s. 8d. to 18s. Sd. 
in the clothing trade ; from 27s. 8d. to 
Tor saddlers). Sound theory and practical 
experience alike, therefore, have proved the im- 
portance of ‘shorter hours,’ and substantial reduc- 
tions in the working day have been won by the 
Unions in almost all the chief industries.! 

! Withm the last generation the averse reduction in most of the 
skilled trades has amounted to eight or ten hours per week. The 
nomal day of the miners and the textile workers, obtained by 
legislation, and the lowering of the gasworkers’ hours from twelve 
o eight per day m the great strikes of 1889, are instances which will 
^y occur to the reader. One of the urgent reforms in industrial 
^islauon at the present moment is the extension of the Trade 
Boards powers to cover hours of labour as well as wages. 
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The normal day is serionsiy impaired by two very 
common practices in the industrial world. The 
first of these is the working of overtime. The Trade 
Unionists have always recognised the evil of this, 
and have struggled steadily to restrict if not to 
abolish it. It is, of course, penalised in a general 
way by agreements that all hours beyond the stan- 
dard shall be paid for at a higher rate — time and a 
quarter,’ Hime and half,’ or even ‘ double time.’ But 
these penalties have unhappily often proved an 
incentive to the workmen to desire overtime, while 
they have not been sufiScient to deter the employers 
from continuing it, and even making a system of 
it. Secondly, there is the constant tendency to 
/ speed-up.’ VSpeeding-up ’ is, of course, a natural 
instinct in employers engaged in a fierce competi- 
tive struggle, and it has recently been elaborated 
by American genius into a scientific system.^ That 
there is a great deal of feeble work and wasted 
exertion in industry to-day is undeniable. Never- 
theless the fact remains that speeding-up, as generally 
practised, is a robbery of the workmen. For, if an 
employer can justly claim that shorter hours are 
equivalent to higher wages, since they mean less 
output and less effort for the same remuneration, 

^ See Tkc Principles of Scieniific Management^ by F. W. Taylor. 
This system of ‘scientific management' has been much discussed 
both in this country and abroad, and some attempts have been made 
to put it into practice. 




* then the workman on his side is entitled to say that 
harder hours mean lower wages, since they mean a 
greater output and greater effort with no extra 
reward* The Trade Union naturally tries to resist 
this overdriving, but the difficulty of checking it — 
sometimes even of detecting it^ — is enormous. 

The genei’al conditions of employment can, like 
the normal day, be reduced to terms of the standard 
rate, since the sanitation of a workshop, the state of 
the machinery, the riskiness or unpleasantness of a 
job, must properly be taken into account in esti- 
mating the worth of the workman’s earnings. The 
Trade Unions have, therefore, always fought in one 
way or another for the amenities, the health and 
the lives of their members, and the vast majority of 
workers do now enjoy some measure — though by no 
means an adequate measure — of protection. The 
reader will easily recall the bulky code of Factory 
legislation: the Workmen’s Compensation Act ; the 
load-line regulations of the Merchant Shipping 
Acts ; the statutes providing for the safety of miners 
and quarrymen and railway servants, for the pro- 
hibition of white phosphorous matches, for seats for 
shop assistants* Besides this volume of legislative 
protection, the Unions often have bye-laws of their 
own for the same purpose. Thus, the Boilermakers 
demand that a certificate of safety shall be given 
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before a man is put onto certain classes of repairing 
work in tbe shipyards; the Potters insist that no 
^ ovenmen ’ shall be forced to work in a temperature 
over ; and many of the building trades’ Unions 
require the employer to provide places for shelter 
against weather and for safety for tools. 

Last, but not least in importance, there is the task 
of maintaining the greatest possible security of em- 
ployment for the worker. Unemployment is one 
of the chief dangers which threaten the standard 
of life, and it is also under modern industrial con- 
ditions the hardest to cope with. The unemployed 
destitute workman, faced with the alternative of 
starvation or a job at any wage, is obviously the 
most direct menace to the standard rate and to 
Trade Unionism itself, and it is the recognition of 
this fact, as we shall see presently, which has led the 
Unions to attach such importance to their out-of- 
work benefit, and to support so energetically the 
palliative measures— generally relief works of a 
paore or less unsatisfactory character — ^which Parlia- 
ment and the municipalities have from time to time 
decreed. But insurance and relief works are at best 
only negative ways of promoting continuity of em- 
ployment— or rather they are tacit confessions of 
failure to secure it at all. Here and there, however, 
the Trade Unions have made certain positive regu- 
lations, which, though they do not go very far, are 
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of some interest. These fall under four main heads. 
First, we find the demand that the employer, in 
engaging a man, shall guarantee him a certain 
minimum period of work and pay him wages for 
that period, whether he is at work or not. Thus 
the Flint-Glass Makers insist on a minimum of thirty- 
three houi's per week, and the compositors in London 
newspaper offices are similarly entitled to a guaran- 
teed daily minimum of work or corresponding wages 
in the alternative. At the docks, where disorganisa- 
tion and greed and stupidity have condemned a vast 
army of men to the constant miseries of under- 
employment, the Unions have for long struggled 
for some regularisation. The Dock, Wharf and 
Riverside Workers’ Union many years ago demanded 
that any man taken on at the London Docks should 
be guaranteed four hours’ continuous work. And 
recently the National Union of Dock Labourers has 
assisted heartily in the attempt initiated by the 
Labour Exchange to decasualise the Liverpool Docks. 
Secondly, there are rules in certain Unions 
Brushmakers, Compositors, Saddlers) prohibiting the 
members of the Union from engrossing more than a 
normal day’s work, or from working for a second 
employer after putting in the ordinary day. But 
these regulations are obviously only a form of the 
provision againvSt overtime which is general through- 
out the Trade Union movement. The idea which 
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underlies them, however, of mitigating the workei^^ 
insecurity by sharing the work round, is sometimes 
carried a stage further, so that we find a third type 
of positive regulation in the claim for ‘ distribution 
of work’ to meet a depression of trade or seasonal 
slackness. Thus, among a large section of the 
tailors, who are subject to serious fluctuations, it is 
required that during slack seasons a fair equitable 
division of trade should be compulsory in all shops.” 
And similar stipulations are made in the glass-bottle 
industry. In Lancashire, if a furnace is put out 
owing to trade depression, an additional furnace 
may not be started within three months, unless half 
wages are paid to the men who have been stopped, 
for the time they have lost; while in Yorkshire the 
men displaced by a furnace being put out are to be 
allowed as far as practicable to share work.” The 
same principle, too, has for long been applied regu- 
larly in the coal and cotton industries — and occasion- 
ally in others— in a slightly different form, by the 
shortening of the working hours all round, so as to 
avoid the dismissal of any individual workmen during 
the period of stagnant trade. 

Finally, we have an altogether different class of 
regulation, in the attempt to obtain security of 
employment by strictly limiting the number of work- 
men in the trade. Historically, this restriction of 
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numbers is the first and most essential function of 
the Unions, and if we were dealing with the Trade 
Unionism of a hundred or even fifty years ago, we 
should have had to give to apprenticeship the most 
prominent place among its regulations. Formerly, 
when the Wages Fund theory held sway, to limit 
numbers naturally seemed the only way of maintain- 
ing the workmen’s standard of life. But now that 
theory is dead, and, moreover, the constant re- 
volutionising of processes in modem industry makes 
apprenticeship practically impossible in many trades. 
It has, therefore, as every student of economics 
knows, ceased to be of much service either to the 
employer or to the community, and consequently 
its value to the Trade Unions also has greatly 
diminished. In point of fact, a large majority of 
the Unions, including the cotton operatives and 
miners, as well as the huge transport and general 
labour organisations, allow entrance to the trades 
without any restriction at all. Yet apprenticeship 
does still figure in many industries. Collective 
agreements for its regulation are in force in the 
building and furnishing and printing trades, among 
engineers, boilermakers, shipwrights, ship-painters, 
ironfounders, .furriers, tailors, saddlers, bakers, 
coopers, glass-bottle makers and others.^ But when 

Report on Collective Agreements, igio 

[Cd. 5366], pp. 432fiF. 
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we look into the working of these agreements, we 
find that they seldom succeed in keeping the trade 
closed.! Despite strenuous efforts made by the 
Unions to maintain the effectiveness of their re- 


strictive regulations, the developments of industry 
have generally been too much for them. The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, for instance, 
has been faced by an enormous disintegration of the 
old handicraft. With the constant introduction of 
new machines and the ease with which a man passes 
from one to another, it has become practically 
impossible to distinguish machine-minders who are 


» An inquiry made a few years ago showed that in forty-one 
typical firms in the building industry in London, with 12,000 
employees, there were only 80 apprentices and 143 learners. The 
proper proportion, if the reflations were strictly kept, would have 
been jfioo. Often the Unions do not aim any longer at restricting 
numbers. (See cases quoted in Board of Trade Reports on Collective 
Agreements. The Birmingham Bricklayers’ Agreement, e.g. to 
take one instance at random, imposes no limit on the number of 
apprentices, though requiring all boys to be legally bound to the 
tade before the age of seventeen.) Even the Boilermakers, whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb were able to cite twenty years ago as the one 
re^y important Union which still maintained apprenticeship in its 
old integrity agreed in 1901 with the Shipbuilding Employers’ 
federation that there should be no limitation in the number of 
apprentices employed (in the North-East Coast yards), though the 
employers conceded “that it is not their intention to overstock 
yards with apprentices, and if the Boilermakers’ Society finds it 
necessary to prefer a complaint respecting the number of apprentices 
to must be done through the secretaries of the Shipbuilding 

“u °‘ber shipyards, however, as at 

Cardiff Barry, Southampton and Liverpool, a specific ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen (one to three or four) is 4reed upon 
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^ engineers ’ from those who are merely ‘ labourers,’ ^ 
and the old policy of excluding the unapprenticed 
workman as an ^ illegal man ’ has long been given up 
as useless. 

Even in those few small and select crafts where 
apprenticeship has lingered longest, it is gradually 
decaying. Compulsory apprenticeship is enforced, 
for instance, among the painters’ brushmakers in 
London, but it is almost dead in the same trade in 
Birmingham. And a similar fate has overtaken it 
in others of the Birmingham handicrafts, such as 
jewellery, sporting gun and rifle making, electro- 
plating and the glass trades. In the SheflSeld cutlery 
industry the old system of ‘ patrimony ’ ^ is still main- 
tained to some extent. Under this pseudo-ap- 
prenticeship the Razor Hafters, Table Knife Forgers, 
Scythe Grinders, and various other societies permit 
no boys to enter the trade except the sons of 
members, and the lads when they do enter are 
apprenticed not to a capitalist master but to the 

^ Though in this country the sanctity of the lathe proper not 
capstan or automatic lathes) has been preserved. Only a recognised 
‘engineer,’ who has been through an apprenticeship, can work it. 

2 It is interesting to notice that this ‘ patrimony ’ is practised also 
by certain Unions in the U.S.A. The Table Knife Grinders and 
the National Window Glass Workers, for instance, make relation- 
ship a strict qualification for apprenticeship, while other Unions 
give a preference to sons of journeymen. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, in America as here, very few Unions are able ejBfectively to 
regulate apprenticeship. See Admission to American Trade 
Unions^ by F. E. Wolfe, Ph. D, (Baltimore, 1912). 
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journeymen themselves. But it is to be observed 
that the number of these apprentices is not very 
narrowly restricted ; each journeyman may have an 
apprentice of his own, and sometimes the rules allow 
a father to introduce all his sons to the craft. And 
it seems likely that another decade or two will see 
the end even of this survival. 

But however little one may regret the passing of 
apprenticeship, unsuited as it is to modem industry, 
it is impossible to be satisfied with the system — or 
rather want of system— that has taken its place. 
The unlimited supply of cheap untrained boy labour 
that is open to employers to-day is disastrous to 
the skilled journeymen, to the youths themselves 
and to the community. The Trade Unions have 
struggled energetically, but without much success, 
to restrict the evil. The number of juveniles can 
sometimes be kept down in districts where Trade 
Unionism is strong, and in classes of work where 
skilled workers are essential. But little can be done 
by the Unions to touch the low-grade shops and the 
small employers. The true remedy, as is now pretty 
clearly recognised, is not the limitation of the 
number of boys who shall be employed in a particular 
trade, but of the hours and conditions of their work. 
A system prohibiting the employment of young 
persons under 18 for more than twenty-four hours a 
week, and devoting them for another twenty-four 
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hours to the continuance of their education, would 
go far to solve more than one serious problem. 

Into the much debated question of the competition 
of women with men in industry we cannot go in 
detail here. There is a certain number of women 
employed not merely in the same trades with men, 
but on . precisely similar work, and there is un- 
doubtedly no lack of willingness on the part of 
many employers to supplant their men with lower- 
paid female labour. Various Trade Unions have 
tried to exclude women altogether from their crafts, 
and the French compositors are even at this moment 
resisting the demands for the admittance of females 
to their Unions.^ But, broadly speaking, the ques- 
tion is now settled among Trade Unionists in this 
country. In all the important industries, where a 
large number of women work side by side with the 
men — as in cotton, hosiery, boot and shoe manu- 
facture, tailoring, cigar-making, pottery — the Unions 

^The English printers waged a similar struggle against the 
employment of women in the middle of last century; but in 1886 
the Typographical Association and the London Society of Com- 
positors agreed to admit women upon the same conditions as 
journeymen, provided always the females are paid strictly in 
accordance with scale.” This, however, makes it practically 
impossible for women to become members, since employers would 
not consider them worth the high rates paid to male compositors. 
Only one woman joined the L.S.G.— -and her case was apparently 
quite exceptional (she was employed at William Morris’s 
Kelmscott Press). See, on the whole question. Women in the 
PHnting Trades^ edited by J. R. MacDoiiald (P. S. King, 1904). 
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admit the two sexes to membership, maintaining 
their standard bj insisting on the principle of ‘equal 
pay for equal work’ But for the most part the 
work is not actually equal, since the sexes tend to 
be employed at separate processes or perform different 
operations,! and there is consequently no question of 
encroachment on the higher standard. In the cases 
where identical work is being done, there is a single 
rate which does not discriminate between the woman 
and the man.^ 

There is one other form of the Trade Union claim 
to a vested interest for its members, which must be 
mentioned. The regulations we have been discuss- 
ing so far represent the resistance to encroachment • 
on the craftsman’s secuiity from below. But en- 
croachment is obviously possible from the side also, 
and in certain industries where difi*erent trades tend 
naturally to overlap, we find the Unions constantly 

^E.g. ill the hatmaking trade in the Denton district (wool 
and fur hats), the wool-forming, trimming and machine-binding is 
done by women, and the other processes by men. And for many 
other instances, see fVomen’s Work and Wages, by E. Cadbury, 
M. C. Matheson, and G. Shann (Unwin, x 906). 

^ E,g. the Lancashire cotton weavers all conform to the same 
price list ; the general difference in the weekly earnings of the 
women is simply due to the fact that they confine themselves to the 
lighter work. In the Huddersfield woollen and worsted trade, how- 
ever, the women weavers are paid on an actually lower scale (agreed 
to by the Union) than the men. It is said that the amount of assist- 
ance and supervision by foremen, which is required by women weavers, 
is about 20 per cent, greater than that required by male weavers. 
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occupied in protecting their members’ jobs against 
workers in these allied trades. In the shipbuilding 
and engineering industries especially the demarca- 
tion disputes constitute a really serious problem. 
Boilermakers, Engineers, Plumbers, Shipwrights, 
Joiners, Patternmakers and various other societies 
have frequently been engaged in internecine con- 
flicts about the right of their respective members 
to some particular class of work. Occasionally the 
bitterest quarrels have arisen over what seem 
ludicrous details, as, for example, in the historic 
dispute in the Tyne and Wear shipyards as to 
whether the fixing of 2i“inch pipes should be done 
by plumbers or by fitters, or in the more recent 
altercation between the angle-iron smiths, of the 
Boilermakers’ Society, and the blacksmiths, of the 
Amalgamated Engineers, as to who ought to make 
bulwark stays! We shall have to recur to this 
demarcation question later ; here we need only say 
that the Trade Unionists themselves are alive to the 
folly of it^ and that the best minds in the movement 
recognise that such a claim to a vested interest is 
no part of a sound Trade Unionism. 


CHAPTER VI 


TRADE UNION METHODS 

Voluntary Insurance — Political Action — Collective Bar- 
gaining — Conciliation and Arbitration — The Strike 

Trade Unionism has four principal methods of pro- 
tecting its standards. The first is, so to speak, in- 
ternal, the Union not being concerned directly with 
the employer or with the community, but constituting 
itself an insurance society for its own members. The 
second aims at the enforcement of the ^ common 
rule ’ through legislation, either covering the whole 
industry of the nation or applying to particular 
trades or groups of trades. The third and fourth 
are forms of industrial action’ or ‘direct action.’ 
Here the Trade Unions rely on their own power to 
enforce their demands, whether by diplomacy in the 
form of negotiation with the employers, or by actual 
stoppage of work till their terms are conceded. 
These four methods, which we call Voluntary 
Insurance, Political Action, Collective Bargaining 
and the Strike, are all in vogue to-day. 

Their relative importance varies, and has varied, of 

, 
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course, according to circumstances. In the eighteenth 
century, when it was still cnstomary for Parliament 
to take upon itself the regulation of industry, the 
primitive Unions and Trade Clubs, as we have 
already seen, turned natmally to the law for pro- 
tection.^ With the advent of the laisser faire 
philosophy, however, they were forced back upon 
their own resources, and voluntary insurance 
became important. After the repeal of the Com- 
bination Laws, the system of collective bargaining 
began to be built up, though, wherever chance 
offered, the workmen eagerly availed themselves of 
the help of Parliament, as in the case of the Factory 
laws, whilst the weapon of the strike was never 
allowed to grow rusty. Later still, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, as the Trade Unions’ power 
outgrew their popularity, and the emploj-ers w'ere as 
little favourable to collective bargaining as Parlia- 
ment was to legal enactment, voluntary insurance 
was, in the words of one of the leaders of those days^ 

the usual and regular way in which the labour of 
the members of a trade society is protected.”^ 

^ A very early instance of collective bargaining is found among 
the printers. So far back as 1785 a ‘/ London Scale of Prices for 
Compositors’ Work” was in operation, and this -scale has actually 
formed the basis on which compositors have worked down to the 
present—with alterations, of course, made by the mutual consent of 
representative employers and workmen, firom time to time. 

^ See T. J. Dunning, Trades Unions and Strikes : Their 
sophy and Intention (London, 1S60), p. 10. 
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Then, in the ’seventies the Unions received their 
charter from Parliament, their representatives went 
to Westminster, and ‘ political action ’ — of a rather 
timid kind, no doubt— was steadily pursued. 

At the close of the last century and the begiiming 
of this, the belief in the efficacy of legislation, 
sedulously fostered by the Socialists and presently 
enhanced by the advent of the Labour Party, was 
growing apace, though a remarkable elaboration 
of the machinery of collective agreements and con- 
ciliation was proceeding simultaneously. And it is 
probable that the reaction against political methods, 
which we have witnessed of late, is largely the result 
of the over-emphasis which the Trade Union move- 
ment has put upon its achievements and its possi- 
bilities in the House of Commons. 

Voluntary insurance, as a method of Trade 
Unionism, means the provision of funds by common 
subscription to insure against certain risks either due 
to causes over which the members have no control, 
or deliberately incurred in the struggle to protect 
their standard of life. This covers not only the 
friendly benefits, such as funeral, sick and accident, 
and superannuation pay, and the ‘trade’ benefits, 
such as unemployment pay, but also the very 
important ‘dispute benefit’ paid to the members 
on strike or locked out. 
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Of the friendly benefits, funeral benefit appears to 
be the oldest, as well as the commonest. It is given 

by practically all the chief societies, with the 
exception of certain Miners’ Unions, on the member’s 
death and often on the death of his wife — sometimes 
even for the burial of his widow or children. The 
amounts paid in different Unions vary considerably. 
The Engineers, Boilermakers and Carpenters and 
Joiners give the Bricklayers ^15, the London 
Society of Compositors from ^9 to £% 0 , according 
to length of membership, the Scottish Ironmoulders 
as much as ifi’SO ; whilst the Yorkshire Miners pay 
OS’S, and some of the Cotton Spinners’ branches only 
The amount paid on the wife’s death is 
generahy ^5 or ^6, which is in some Unions 
deducted from the member’s own benefit, if his wife 
predeceases him. 

Sick and accident benefits are a more recent intro- 
duction, though traces of the former are found here 
and there among the eighteenth-century Unions. 
The latter is, naturally, not of very serious import- 
ance, except in the more hazardous trades, and the 
amounts paid out in respect of accidents have con- 
siderably decreased owing to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The last published figures (for 1908) 
show ihat, out of 1058 Unions (representing 99 
per cent, of all Unions) giving benefits, 52 per 
cent, included sick and accident pay in these. 
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Among those which give no sickness or accident 
benefit are the vast majority of the miners’, textile 
and printing trades’ and transport Unions. The 
amount of the sickness benefit is sometimes as high 
as 15s. a week, but the average, speaking roughly, 
is about 10s. a week. In the majority of cases it 
may be drawn for fifty-two consecutive weeks 
(occasionally at a reduced figure for so long as the 
sickness lasts), though thirteen or twenty-six weeks 
is a common limit. 

Superannuation benefit is less general. It is 
confined, naturally, to the wealthier Unions, such 
as those in the metal, engineering and shipbuilding, 
building and printing trades. Few of the Miners, 
and none of the Weavers or Labourers, give it at all, 
though for the miners it is provided by ‘ Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Societies.’ The amount of this 
pension varies in difierent societies, as does the age 
of eligibility. The Engineers, for instance, pay from 
7s. to 10s. per week, according to length of member- 
ship, at fifty-five years of age, the London Society 
of Compositors from 5s. to 10s. at sixty. 

Unemployment benefit, or ‘donation,’ was in 
former times generally given as ‘tramp benefit,’ or 
travelling relief, to members in search of work, and 
in some of the building trades’ Unions it still 
largely survives in this form. But for the most 
part it has been elaborated into one of the two 
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most important of all the benefits, and it actually 
accounts for something like 25 per cent, of the total 
annual expenditure of the 100 principal Unions. The 
amount of this out-of-work pay sometimes runs up 
to 15s. or more per week, but the average, as in the 
case of the sick benefit, tends to be about 10s. 
Another form of unemployment benefit is found in 
the payments made, especially in the cotton industry, 
on account of stoppages of work due to fires, failures 
of firms, breakdowns of machinery or excessive 
slackness of trade. A few Unions also give emigra- 
tion allowances. The London Society of Composi- 
tors, for instance, grants jfrom ^£>3 to ^^15 to a 
member going abroad, according to the length of 

time he has been in the Union. 

Dispute benefit is provided by nearly all Unions, 
and in many of them holds the first place. The 
London Compositors, for example, are entitled to 
25s. a week (for a period of twenty-six weeks) when 
on strike, and even labourers’ societies, such as the 
Gasworkers, give 13s. fid. Sometimes the amount is 
supplemented by extra allowances for children, as 
with the Spinners, who grant ^1 a week, plus’ 3s. 
for each child under thirteen who is not earning. 

Lastly, there are certain minor benefits ^ven 
occasionaUy in the shape of benevolent or distress 
grants, compensation for loss of tools by fire or water, 
legal assistance, orphan funds, or ‘ victimisation ’ pay 
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allowed to members ^‘prosecuted by employers for 
taking an active part in business connected with and 
authorised by the Society. 

The diagrams on pp. 126, 127 show the proportion 
of expenditure on different benefits in certain in- 
dustries, and the variations of expenditure in these 
benefits by the 100 principal Unions in the Kingdom. 

If now we have to answer the question- — what is 
the exact value of the system of voluntary insurance, 
we must begin by making certain distinctions. 
First, we must distinguish more or less sharply 
between the friendly benefits, the out-of-work 
benefit, and the dispute benefit. And secondly, we 
must distinguish between the advantage to the 
individual workman and to the Union as a w^hole. 
Obviously the workman’s interest is to provide as 
far as possible against casualties and losses in the 
shape of sickness, accident, death or unemployment. 
As regards the first three, at any rate, of these 
particular risks, he might meet them by paying into 
a Friendly Society or a commercial Assurance 
Company. ^ Indeed, he might well get greater 
security and better terms by so doing, and, in point 
of fact, many Trade Unionists do belong to such 
organisations as well as to their trade society. For 

^ Some of the commercial Assurance GompanieSj having become 
Approved Societies under the National Insurance Act, insure now 
against sickness — ^which pre^onsly they had not done. 
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the most part, however, a man finds it convenient 
not to have to join a number of different clubs, and. 
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business of a Trade Union to be a Provident Society 
or a Sick Club, and the main reason for its ^ friendly’ 
activities is to be sought not in their intrinsic con- 



Variations of total expenditure in Benefits in years 1901 -12 of the 
100 Principal Trade Unions. 


venience to the individuals in distress, but in their 
value as a method of attracting and holding 
members. The friendly benefits help, in short, as 
Mr. HoweU has said, to bind the members to the 
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Union whei'e possibly other considerations might 
interpose to diminish the zeal of the Trade Unionist 
pure and simple.” ^ 

But out-of-work benefit stood from the beginning 
in a different category. For this the workman was 
bound to join his Union, since there was no other 
agency (until the recent entry of the State into the 
field under the National Insurance Act 2) to provide 
against the contingency of unemployment. Ac*^ 
cordingly, from the Trade Union’s point of view 
also, as well as the individuars, the unemployment 
benefit occupies quite a distinct position. Never- 
theless, it is not an end in itself. Its prime im- 
portance, as is frankly recognised, lies in the fact 
that it is a means— and an essential means— of 
protecting the naembers’ standard of life. It is, in 
a word, a method of supporting the Trade Union 
regulations, helping, as it does, to prevent the 
unemployed workman, reduced to distress and per- 
haps starvation, from breaking back to individual 
bargaining and offering his labour to the employer 
on terms below the standard rate. The danger of 
such a position has been appreciated by the Trade 
Unions from the earliest days, and it is the over- 
whelming necessity of guarding against it, which has 

1 Trade Unionism, 0 /^^, by George H p. 102. 

® The State benefit of 7s. a week is, of course, not an adequate 
provision, and it is at present confined to certain trades. 
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sometimes led even to the depletion of the funds 
available for sickness or superannuation or burial, in 
order to pay unemployment benefit. 

We have observed that it is not the chief business 
of a Trade Union to dispense provident benefits. 
But there are many who go still further than this, 
and say that it is not the Trade Union’s business at 
all— that, in fact, it is a danger and a weakness for 
a Union to disguise itself as a Friendly Society. 
The revolt against- the excessive friendly activities 
of the older Unions began, as has already been 
mentioned, with the ‘ new Unionism ’ of the eighteen- 
eighties, and there is a growing aversion to-day 
among the more militant section from what is called 
“the glorified goose and coffin club” idea. The 
revolutionary Trade Unionists of France, intent on 
their policy of ‘direct action,’ and under the con- 
stant necessity of replenishing their inadequate 
strike funds, are bitterly contemptuous of all friendly 
benefits, though they have begun to realise the 
importance of out-of-work pay, and are making 
strenuous efforts to extend their caisses de chomage. 
There is certainly some truth in the complaint that 
a system of large friendly benefits tends to make a 
Union conservative and over-cautious. The history 
of the great societies in the nineteenth century showed 
this only too clearly, and history has not failed to 
repeat itself. At the same time, to abandon this 
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class of benefits altogether would undoubtedly be to 
abandon a very effective means of recruiting mem- 
bers, many of whom, when once brought in, are 
likely to turn out as bold as the most militant 
could desire. And, indeed, it is perhaps rather 
futile to discuss such a step ; the Insurance Act 
has enormously strengthened the system and has 
involved the Unions so deeply in it, that it would 
be very difficult for a General Secretary to say, as 
one said five-and-twenty years ago, that he did hot 
believe in having sick pay and out-of-work pay.^ In 
any case, one need not unduly exaggerate the extent 
to which friendly benefits act as a drag. If, and in 
so far as, they obscure the true functions of Trade 
Unionism, they ought, of course, to be opposed ; but 
the new spirit, which to-day is animating even the 
most miprogressive of the Unions of yesterday, is 
some evidence that the possession of friendly benefits 
does not necessarily imply corporate selfishness and 
a policy of supreme tameness. 

Twenty years ago, it is interesting to observe, 
there were many who confidently predicted that the 
friendly benefits would rapidly dwindle as State 
provision extended. But the State has moved very 
slowly, and the prediction has not yet been fulfilled. 
The Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 touches only the 
most necessitous and these not till they are seventy 
^ Cf. p, 31 above. 
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—and its maximum allowance is the niggardly sum 
of 5s. a week. The Trade Unions, however, have 
to provide for their membei's ten or fifteen years 
earlier, and the eifect of the Act on the super- 
annuation funds is quite negligible. The Boiler- 
makers, it is true, do not permit a member who is 
in receipt of an Old Age Pension to draw more than 
8s. a week in superannuation benefit. But this is 
exceptional, and the average expenditure of all 
Unions on this head actually rose from 4s. Hid. per 
member in 1908 to 5s. 6Jd. in 1910. Nor has the 
Insurance Act had any different result in this 
respect, the Trade Unions having in general simply 
added the State sickness and out-of-work benefits to 
their own.^ As regards funeral benefit, though there 
is a strong case for performing all burials at the 
public expense, nothing at all has been done. In 
course of time, however, one may expect an en- 
largement of communal provision, which will 
effectually lessen the need for voluntary insurance 
on the part of the Trade Unions. M it 

is futile to attempt a frontal attack on the friendly 
benefit system in the old and wealthy societies of 

^ The amounts paid out by the State under Part II. of the In- 
surance Act, however, are pretty considerable. In the first four 
months of 1914 they came to ;^I33»395> while the total for 1913 
was ;^497,72S. And the subsidy (under sect. 106, amended now by 
sect. 14 of the National Insurance (Part II, Amendment) Act, 1914) 
to Unions with voluntary unemployment funds affords some relief. 
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tliis country, and what is generally advocated is the 
separation of the -fighting and trade funds, on the 
one hand, and the friendly funds on the other, 
contributions to the former being universal and 
compulsory, and to the latter optional. 

It is clear that voluntary insurance, whatever its 
importance in the past, cannot be regarded at the 
present time as anything more than a supplementary 
method of protecting the Trade Union standards. But 
with political action, collective bargaining and the 
strike, the case is very different. The popularity of 
legislative intervention in the concerns of Labour has, 
as we have seen, had its ebbs and flows. We have al- 
ready described how the eighteenth-century combina- 
tions went to Parliament with their grievances and de- 
mands, and how, at the closeof the long period of lamer 
faire a hundred years later, the Trade Union move- 
ment returned with renewed zest to political action. 

We have referred to the political machinery which 
was created, both for particular trades, such as the 
textile and mining, and for organised Labour as a 
whole— the local Trades Councils, the Trade Union 
Congress with its Parliamentary Committee, and 
finally the Labour Party itself. It would be too 
long to enumerate here all the laws, regulating 
wa^ and hours and conditions of employment, 
which have, at one period or another, been placed 
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on the Statute Book mainlj as a result of these 
activities. But tiie most cursory glance at the 
Mstory of the last seven or eight years will show the 
importance which the working class has attached 
to parliamentary action. Leaving aside such far- 
reaching measures as the Insurance Act and the 
Labour Exchanges Act, we have witnessed, at the 
direct instigation of organised Labour, two large 
alterations nf the status of the Trade Unions (in 
the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, and the Trade 
Union Act, 1913) ; the extension of the Workmen'’s 
Compensation and the Factory codes ; the regula- 
tion of dangerous trades, such as the making of 
matches, of earthenware and china, of white and 
yellow and red lead, the casting of various metals, 
the bottling of aerated watem, and numerous 
other occupations; the legal limitation of the 
hours of vast bodies of workers, miners, shop 
assistants, policemen and others; the passing of 
the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act; as 
well as various proposals introduced by the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons to es- 
tablish a minimum wage in every trade through- 
out the Kingdom. The regulation by law of 
the sweated industries has become popular; Trade 
Boards have already been instituted in eight of 
the worst paid occupations, and will probably 
be extended before long to agriculture and else- 
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wliere.i In Victoria, where this policy had its 
origin, practicaUy aU industries, and not merely 
the ‘sweated,’ are now equipped with Wages 
Boards, fixing houi-s of work as well as mimmiim 
rates. There are many who favour a similar 
development in this country, and the Labour 
Party has, in fact, introduced a BiU in Parliament ^ 
requiring the Board of Trade to set up a Trade 
Board, which shall endeavour to establish a minimum 
rate of ^s. and a maximum week of forty-eight 
hours, in every trade where (d) the rate usually paid 
to adult workers of either sex does not exceed 25s. a 
week, or (b) appUcation is made by either the men’s 
or the employers’ organisation and, in the opinion 
of the Board of Trade, a majority desires a Trade 
Bmri Theoretically, therefore, at any rate, the 
possibilities of enforcing the Trade Union demands 
through Parliament are very large, and the belief 
in this method is now firmly rooted, despite certain 
disadvantages which it possesses and a certain 
amount of disillusiomiient with it during the last 

^ Nine States in passed minimum wage laws for women 

and juveniles in 1913. In Utah the minimum wage is prescribed 
by statute ; in the others Wage Boards have been established. In 
several cases the Board may determine conditions of labour and 
majsdmum hours as well as the rates of wages. Massachusetts and 
Nebraska, it is interestii^ to note, make publicity (by proclamation 
in the newspapers), and not a legal fine, the penalty for failing to 
pay the rates fixed. Ste Gazette,, May 1914? P* ^^ 5 * 

® Labour (Minimum Conditions) Bill, 1914. 



few years. But before we attempt to appraise its 
value, we must examine the methods of collective 
bargaining and the strike, in order that we may 
compare more exactly the relative scope of political 
action and direct ’ action. 

Collective bargaining, the method of settling 
standard rates, conditions of employment, and so on, 
by direct treaty between employers and organised 
bodies of workmen, is by many regarded as the 
raison (Tetre of the Trade Union. It is certainly 
the normal means by which the common rule is 
applied throughout the whole, or large parts, of a 
trade, instead of each man making his own contract 
separately with his employer. Its primitive form is 
the ^ shop bargain,’ where representatives of all the 
workpeople, or all of a certain grade, in a particular 
shop or firm settle prices and the like with the fore- 
man or employer. But with the growth of Trade 
Unionism, on the one hand, and of combination 
among employers, on the other, this practice has 
broadened out into an elaborate system of ^ collective 
agreements,’ culminating in many trades in Stand- 
ing Joint Committees or Boards of Conciliation for 
the mutual arrangement, sometimes down to the 
minutest details, of matters in dispute.^ 

^ See Board of Trade Reports on Collective Agreements [Cd. 
5366], 1910, and on Rules of Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Boards and Joint Committees [Cd. 5346]> 1910. 
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Tliese coUective agreements, in one shape or 
another, are found now in almost every industry. 
According to the oiBScial Reports of the Board of 
Trade, there were no less than 1696 in force in the 
United Kingdom in 1910, covering directly nearly 
two and a half million persons, besides many more 
indirectlyr One may say, in fact, that .probably 
one-half of all the manual workers (apart from the 
twelve per cent, employed in agriculture or domestic 
service) are regulated more or less by collective 
agreements. There are three main types of agree- 
ment, the first and commonest settling wages and 
hours ; the second dealing with conditions of work, 
ventilation, sanitation, conveniences or amenities ; 
and the third marking a' definite interference of the 
Trade Union in the ^ management,’ through stipula- 
tions on such questions as the employment of non- 
Unionists, or apprenticeship, or the number and 
class of men to be employed on a particular job. 
Very often, of course, the same agreement will 
cover the whole ground, as in the case of the famous 
^ Shipyard Agreement ’ between the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation and eleven Unions. But 
occasionally the third point is expressly excluded, 
as, for example, in the London County Council 
Tramways Conciliation Scheme, which defines 
questions that may be dealt with as differences 
(l)as to rates of wages, (S) as to hours of labour, 
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(3) relating to general conditions of labour not 
being questions of discipline or management. 

In tbe system of conciliation the principle of 
collective bargaining is carried a stage further, by 
the establishment of permanent machinery for the 
discussion and settlement of matters in dispute. 
This machinery consists in Boards of Conciliation- 
courts or committees manned by equal numbers of 
employers and employed — occasionally set up by 
official mandate, as in the case of the Railway 
Boards constituted under the authority of the 
Board of Trade, but in general by voluntary pact of 
masters and men. There are now more than 300 
of these permanent Boards,^ the bulk of them 
dealing with particular trades, but a few being 
‘ District Boards,’ offering their services as mediators 
at large, so to speak, in industrial differences, and 
two whose function is restricted to questions affecting 
employees of Co-operative Societies. In addition 
the Conciliation Act of 1896 gives the Board of 
Trade power, of which a fair amount of use has been 
made, to hold inquiries into any industrial dispute, 
to bring the parties together in conference, and to 
lend the services of an official conciliator.^ 

The principal industries equipped with this 

^ Three hundred and twenty-five at the end of 1913. 

^See Eleventh Report of Proceedings under the Conciliation Act, 
1896, (89) 1914. There were 99 cases dealt with in 1913. 
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macWnery are coal mining, ^ iron and steel ship- 
building, engineering, textile, clothing and boot and 
shoe manufacture, printing and furnishing. 'Ihe 
hi<»hly developed scheme in the boot and shoe trade 
provides that any matter in dispute must first be 
discussed with the individual employer concerned; 
then between the employer and the Trade Union 
representative; then, failing a settlement, the Local 
Arbitration Court appoints a Committee of Inquiry ; 
and lastly two arbitrators or umpires come in, whose 
decision is binding. During all these stages no 
strike or lock-out maybe declared, under a heavy 
penalty. And the same principle, that there must 
be no stoppage of work till all the stages of con- 
ciliation have been gone through, is found in the 
national agreement covering the engineering trade, 
and, indeed, in nearly all the cases where the pohcy 
has been adopted. This, in fact, is the rationale of 
the Conciliation Boards; “their real value,” as Sir 
George Askwith has said, “ depends on their ability 
to prevent stoppages of work rather than on their 
power to settle strikes or lock-outs which may have 
already taken place.” ^ But it is just here that we 

iThe otdinaiy GonciUation Boards, wHch have existed m the 

22 districts by the Coal Mmes (Minimum W^e) Act, 1912- 

2 Of 7508 Les settled hy ConcUiation Boards from 1900 to 1909, 
only 104, or about i per cent., were preceded by a ’ 

wJle in 1912 the Boards settled 2138 cases, of which only 16 

involved a stoppage. 
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come Upon tb.e great weakness of conciliation ^ pure 
and simple*’ — in tlie fact that it is impotent to 
guarantee a definite conclusion which shall prevent 
a stoppage. If the two parties on the Board cannot 
find a basis of agreement, what is to happen? 
There are only two alternatives, either a cessation 
of 'work, or a reference to the judgment of some 
other authority whose decision shall be binding. In 
order to ensure the avoidance of a deadlock, there- 
fore, some system of arbitration must be added, 
and, in point of fact, about half the Boards and 
Committees have provided full automatic machinery 
to meet this difficulty, by carrying the dispute either 
to (1) an arbitrator appointed by the Board of 
Trade, or (2) a permanent neutral chairman, arbi- 
trator or umpire, or (3) an arbitrator or umpire 
appointed ad hoc^ or (4) three arbitrators, with 
.decision by majority. But even so this is not 
enough, unless the decision of the arbitrator can be 
enforced, and the system thus runs logically on to 
compulsory arbitration. This has been applied in 
Australasia, in Denmark and elsewhere, but it has 
not found favour in this country, though it has from 
time to time been proposed in one form or another. 
During the last decade of the nineteenth century 
opinion was growing more and more against strikes, 
and it might have been predicted with some con- 
fidence that compulsory arbitration would have been 
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established by now in the United Kingdom, But re- 
cently there has been a decided revulsion of feeling, and 
even the Industrial Council, an official body composed 
of representative employers and Trade Unionists, has 
after careful investigation reported against it. The 
nearest thing that we have to it is the self-imposed pro- 
hibition of strikes in the boot and shoe trade, with the 
provisions for forfeiture of monetary guarantees in case 
of stoppage of work in violation of agreements. This, 
however, covers only a portion even of the boot and 
shoe industry (viz. the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives, which has less than 50,000 members, 
and the Employers’ Federation, employing about 
45,000 out of a total of 126,000 workpeople in the 
industry). And in any case it is a volmitarily adopted 
system, in which the State exerts no compulsion. 

The method of collective bargaining, then, has 
evolved into an elaborate scheme of diplomacy 
which is designed not only to protect the workmen’s 
standard of life, but also to obviate, as far as 
possible, the resort to industrial war. In 1912 
there were 3088 cases dealt with by permanent 
Boards and Committees, of which 2138 ^ were 
settled, whilst a considerable percentage of actual 
disputes were ended by conciliation or arbitration.® 

^ As many as 996 of these, it should be noticed, were settled by 
one Board — ^the South Wales Tinplate Conciliation Board. 

-99 disputes were so settled in 1912 ; 22 under the Conciliation 
Act ; 12 by conciliation, and 1 by arbitration of Permanent Boards 
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Nevertheless the long annual lists of industrial 
conflicts show the extent to which the Trade Unions 
make use of their final weapon of the strike.^ 

The following table gives a general comparison for 
the years 1904-13 : — 


Year. 

Number of 
disputes begin- 
ning in each 
year. 

Total number 
of workpeople 
involved. 

Aggregate dura- 
tion of working 
days lost. 

1904 

3S5 

87,208 

1,484,220 

1905 

358 

93,503 

2,470,189 

1906 

4S6 

217,773 

3,028,816 

1907 

601 

147,498 

2,162,151 

1908 

399 

295,507 

10,834,189 

1909 

436 

300,189 

2,773,986 

1910 

531 

515,165 

9,894,831 

1911 

903 

961,980 

10,319,591 

1912 

IS. 

CO 

1,463,281* 

40,914,675 * 

1913 

1462 

677,254 

11,491,000 


* (These numbers are exceptionaUy large owing to the Coal Strike 
of 1912, which involved 850,000 men.) 


and Standing Joint Committees ; 12 by District Boards, Trades 
Councils, and the General Federation of Trade Unions; 43 by 
‘voluntary conciliation machinery’ and by individual mediatons- 

and 9 by the formal arbitration of individuals. 

^ See Board of Trade Report on Strikes and Lock-Outs in 1012 
[Cd, 7089]. 1913. 
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-me latest year, it wffl be seen, shows an enormous 
iuerease of disputes; the number is, m fact more 
dcuble tb, av»age of the precedmg t,«t, 
.e.^ the nuutber of workpeople „,voM » 
about double the average of the same pmod. f 
course, it should be remembered that the figures, 
high ss they are, of persons involved “ “J »“ 
vir represent but a smaU proport.on of the total 

dumber engaged in industry. In 1913 this pro^rtiou 

amounted only to a little over 6 per cent., while the 
average for the last ten years is less than 5 per cent. 
And similarly one should not be unduly shocked by 
the toM of ‘ working days lost.’ The eleven million 
lost days of 1913 are equivalent to rather less than 
(me extra hoHday in the year, if spread over the 
whole industrial population. One hears very little 


complaint of the stoppage of production, and the 
nine or ten million ‘working days lost,’ on such an 
occamon as a Coronation holiday ! 

The majority of these disputes have been concerned 
with questions of wages, and a smaller number Avith 
hours of worL Other common causes are objections 
to for6ni6ii andi otlior officials, to non-XJnionists, or 
to changes in arrangement or conditions of work, 
demands for the reinstatement of dismissed employees, 
demarcation questions, the employment of boys and 
women in substitution for men, and various forms of 
^ sympathetic ’ movements* 
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We find, then, that the methods of legislative 
enactment, collective bargaining and the strike are 
indiflferently used by practically aU Trade Unions for 
the achievement of their ends. Is it possible to fix 
the relative values of these methods ? Is one superior 
to another ? Ought any of them to be altogether 
abandoned ? There are, of course, partisans of each. 
Individualists of the old school still exist, who object 
strongly to Parliament concerning itself with in- 
dustrial regulation, and who, at the same time, 
desire to keep the Unions on peaceful lines. At the 
other extreme the Syndicalists have as little patience 
with the tamer methods of collective bargaining as 
with the ways of statesmen, and regard the strike as 
the only weapon worth the workmen’s handling. 
Yet another school, represented, for example, by 
Mr. Philip Snowden, is emphatic against the strike, 
and eager for more resolute political action. It wUl 
be best for us, in attempting to come to a conclusion 
amid the multitude of counsellors, to consider the 
whole matter m the form of two separate questions 
examming, first, the advantages and disadvantages 
of collective bargaining, particularly in its develop- 
ments of conciliation and arbitration, and secondly, 

the advantages and disadvantages of the strike 

alone or as a complement of cohective bargaining 
-m comparison with legislative enactment. 

Now collective bargaining in principle has mauiW 
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advantages. That may be admitted without begging 
any questions as to the ultimate aims of Trade 
Unionism. It is obviously desirable that the two 
parties in an industrial conflict should discuss and, 
if possible, settle their immediate differences calmly 
and dispassionately, just as it is desirable in the case 
6f two nations in dispute. It may be that such a 
discussion will even show that at the moment the 
workmen may stand to lose rather than to gain by 
a strike, and that better terms can be obtained by a 
peaceful agreement. But the recognition of the 
value of the principle must not put the Trade Union- 
ists off their guard. It is important that they should 
not allow themselves to become so entangled in col- 
lective agreements as to hamper freedom of action, or 
indefinitely delayed by the machinery of Conciliation 
Boards and Standing Joint Committees. Conciliatory 
negotiations ought to be an armed truce. But, from 
the outsider’s point of view, it is precisely there that 
the weakness of conciliation lies. It is to the interest 
of the outside public— or its alleged interest — ^that 
there should be the most effective possible machinery 
for the prevention of strike. The demand is con- 
sequently made for arbitration which shall have a 
greater degree of finality, and which, be it noted, is 
actually an abandonment of collective bargaining. 
But ihen a new objection arises on the workman’s 
part He does not so much demur to the impartial 
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skilled conciliator, such as he is familiar with under 
the Conciliation Act, though he knows that it is not 
easy to get a really unbiased judgment in an in- 
dustrial dispute to-day. But when he is asked to 
accept the fiat of an outside person, his objection 
really becomes serious, and it is the strength of this 
objection which makes the most elaborate ^ voluntary 
arbitration’ machinery so defective, and leads natur- 
ally to the demand, on the part of some enthusiasts 
for industrial peace, for coercive authority to be 
attached to the decision. Compulsory arbitration, 
however, we have seen, involves a restriction of liberty 
which the Trade Unions in this country refuse to 
accept — ^and quite properly so, as we shall show pre- 
sently, when we come to examine the ^ right to 
strike.’ And, incidentally, we may remark that 
compulsory arbitration, though theoretically it may 
be a panacea for stoppages of industry, is, to judge 
from the example of Australasia, by no means so in 
practice. Despite the strict provisions of the In- 
dustrial Arbitration Laws in the Commonwealth, 
in New South Wales, in Western and Southern 
Australia and in New Zealand, there have been 
numerous strikes, and even a few lock-outs, in contra- 
vention of awards by the Courts, resulting in prose- 
cutions, fines and imprisonments.^ In New Zealand, 

^ See “ Memoranda ... on Laws in British Dominions and Foreign 
Countries affecting Strikes and Lock-outs” [Cd. 6081], 1912. 
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too, the dissatisfaction both with the operation of 
the law and with its basic principles has now become 
acute. Various Trade Unions have attempted to 
regain their liberty by cancelling their registration 
under the Acts, though this liberty has not always 
been of much avail to them, since any handful of 
employees, by forming a new Union and registering 
it, can thereby bring the whole industry back within 
the provisions of the Arbitration Laws. This has 
actually been done by the miners, the watersiders 
and others, and the ‘country without strikes,’ as it 
was proudly called a decade ago, has in the last year 
or two become an industrial battlefield. 

There is, however, another method in vogue in 
certain of the British Dominions, which stands mid- 
way between the inconclusiveness of our own Concilia- 
tion Act and the more drastic Compulsory Arbitration 
Laws of Australasia. The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, of Canada provides that, in 
the evmit of a dispute in the mining industry or in 
the public utility services (lighting, water, sanitary, 
and so on), application may be made by either 
employers or employees for the appointment of a 
“Board of Conciliation and Investigation,”! and 

cf. jDenmark, which has the most drastic arbitration machinery 
in Europe. See Reports of Danish Labour Arbitration Court, 
1910, 1911, 1912 (Copenhagen). 

^ In the case of the raUways, a Board may be appointed on the 
application of cmtaders, or even on the Minister’s own initiative. 
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until this Board has concluded its inquiry and issued 
its report, a strike or lock-out is illegal. The 
Industrial Disputes Prevention Act of the Transvaal, 
passed two years later, is based on the same principle, 
but goes rather further, in that, first, it covers not 
only the mining industry and public utility services, 
but many other trades, including practically all 
sections of building and engineering ; and secondly, 
it extends the pei'iod during which a strike or lock- 
out is illegal for a month after the issue of the 
Board’s report. Whether such a method could be 
applied in this country is more than doubtful ; the 
machinery required would be stupendous, and the 
difficulty of enforcing the penalties almost insuper- 
able. Theoretically, though there may be a strong 
argument for imposing some measure of delay on the 
workers in the public utility services, before they are 
allowed to turn the community topsy-turvy, the 
postponement of the right to strike does very 
seriously impair that right, and in some circumstances 
and in some trades in particular (e.^. building), 
where the whole chance of the workmen’s success lies 
in the immediate withdrawal of their labom, it may 
easily amount to a virtually complete denial of the 
right. But; as a matter of fact, the officials of the 
Board of Trade, who have investigated the Canadian 
Act, do not recommend it as entirely suitable for 
this country. They consider the prohibition of the 
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strike oiulock-oot linessential as compared with the 
other important function of the system, which is to 
secure full knowledge for the public and calna 
consideration between the disputants. That, how- 
ever, does not really carry us very much further than 
GUI* own Conciliation Act. 

One other suggested development of collective 
bargaining must be mentioned. This is the pro- 
posal made in various quarters, and warmly favoured 
by a good many Trade Unionists (though the 
Trades Union Congress has i*epudiated it),^ that 
voluntary agreements entered into by representative 
bodies of employers and of workmen in any industry 
should, on the application of both parties, be ex- 
tended by the Board of Trade over the whole of 
that industry in a district. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
introduced a Bill in Parliament, at the time of the 
London transport dispute in 191^, to provide for 
such an extension in the Port of London, ^ and since 
then the Industrial Council has recommended the 
system for general application — ^provided, however, 

^ The proposal was brought before Congress both in 1912 and 
* 9 ^ 3 * tut was voted down on each occasion by large majorities. It 
does not appear, however, from the speeches delivered by the 
delegates of the miners, the textile operatives, the railwaymen and 
others, who opposed it, that they had really grasped its intention. 
The prevalent feeling seems to have been that it was an insidious 
form of compulsory arbitration, or a method of dragging the Unions 
into the I.aw Courts. 

* Industrial Agreements Bill, 1912. 
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that tlie agreements prohibit any stoppage of work 
the dispute has been investigated by some 
agreed tribunal and a pronouncement made upon 
it.” This is, in eifect, to brkig in the objectionable 
feature of the Canadian Act which we have just 
examined, and the proposal is not likely to find very 
wide acceptance among the Trade Unions in that 
form. The parties ought not to be unduly tied 
down by the agreement or to be subjected to 
penalties. Apart from this, however, the plan 
offers the simplest and probably the speediest 
method that could be devised for Uevelling-up ’ 
—not only where the organisation is poor or of the 
middling sort, but in the many backwaters of the 
best organised industries. As Mr. MacDonald puts 
it, “these agreements as a rule represent the highest 
conditions that can be obtained for the time being, 
and they have the merit of being and 

not awards. They are menaced by the competition 
of firms which stand outside them, and which try to 
increase their trade at the expense of their work- 
men's wages and of the business done by their more 
honourable competitors. ... If the State were, 
on application and after inquiry, to make agree- 
ments com*e to by men and employers in any trade 
common to that trade, it would give the good 
employer an advantage ; it would regularise com- 
petition in a way that would be beneficial to all 
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parties; it would not hamper the combinations of 
men or employers, because the foundation of the 
whole scheme is voluntarism.” ^ 

We must now return to the strike. Let us con- 
sider, first, the point of view of those who believe 
in industrial fighting for its own sake. To the 
Syndicalist the strike is not merely a last resource 
but the first of the Trade Union methods. Parlia- 
ment is a futile bourgeois institution, and for the 
working class to dabble in legislation is a gross 
waste of time, if not actually pernicious. If, occa- 
sionally, some useful social reform is broached, the 
TVade Unions will not address themselves to the 
politicians, but will resort to ‘ direct action ’ to put 
pressure on them from without. Every strike, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, is good ; for, as M. Jouhaux, 
the Secretary of the Confederation Genh-ale du 
Travail of France, puts it, “from every strike the 
master-class issues weaker, docked of a little more of 
its authority, whilst at the same time the boldness 
of the WOTking-class is increased.” Even the least of 
strike is a form of gymnastique rivoltdionnaire, 
a training, so to speak, for the final struggle of the 
‘revolutionary general strike.’ This grand general 
strike, which is the goal of SyndiealiL in Frl^ 
^ elsewhere, we need not discuss here; it is at 
be^ an ideal and inspiration to the revolutionary 
^See R. MacDonald, pp. xo8, no. 
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Trade Union movement, at worst a mere chimera of 
the imagination. The general strike, however, 
in ordinary parlance does not imply such a social 
cataclysm. It is, in fact, often used quite loosely to 
cover any large stoppage of industry, and even of 
one trade. Such strikes are, of course, favoured 
Syndicalists, as well as by many who are not 
Syndicalists, and have been tried with varymg 
degrees of success in every country. The efficacy of 
the ‘generalised’ strike, as the French call it in 
contradistinction to the revolutionary general 
strike, depends naturally on circumstances, and in 
particular on the organisation and solidarity of the 
, Unions. We shall refer to this again later; from 
our present point of view the difference between the 
generalised strike and the local or partial strike is 
only the difference between greater and smaller. 

In this philosophy, then, ‘political action’ is 
effectually ruled out, and the conciliatory method of 
collective bargaining has but a poor chance, though 
M. Jouhaux admits that “ when the worker sees that 
he can gain advantage by this method, he should 
use it, provided that he remembers conciliation is 
only an incident and not a means of action.” But 
the Trade Unions in this country, despite the 
influence of Syndicalist doctrines in the last few 
years, do not take this view of the strike. A strike 
is, for the most part, regarded as something to be 
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avoided, if possible — -as a last and serious resource, 
just as war is a last and serious resource for a nation, 
though, as we shall see in a moment, it is necessary 
to be on our guard against overstraining the analogy 
between real war and industrial conflict, and ex- 
aggerating, as so many middle-class persons do, the 
hoiTor of a strika The question still remains, how- 
ever, whether the workers are right in holding to 
their belief in the strika We may look at it from 
two points of view— first, what we may call the moral, 
asking ourselves whether strikes are just, and secondly, 
the economic, asking ourselves whether strikes pay. 

The objection raised to the strike in general is 
that it involves an improper interference with the 
rights of the community, that the quanel of two 
bodies of masters and men ought not to be allowed 
to inflict the inconvenience and suflering and priva- 
tion, ‘which are the normal result of stoppage of 
industry, upon an innocent third party. The 
answer to this is that the community is generally 
not an innocent third party. The pubHc has, 
unfortunately, a very blunted moral sense; it 
troubles itself but Uttle with the rights and wrongs 
of the workman s case. So long as he keeps quiet, 
it IS callous; it is seldom roused from its apathy 
save by the disturbance of the comfort of the 
‘comfortable classes.’ 

It sounds very well to call the strike “a method of 
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barbarism.” No doubt it is. But our society itself 
is a barbarism^ so far as the relations of Capital and 
Labour, of rich and poor, are concerned. And we 
shall not get rid of the barbarism by hiding it away 
under the outward trappings of civilisation, any 
more than we shall make a savage tribe of Central 
Africa into a European nation by clothing it in 
frock-coats and patent-leather boots. Before the 
community can claim rights as against strikers it 
must develop a higher sense of social justice and a 
much greater knowledge of industrial conditions. 
If Society had insisted on the provision of better 
wages and shorter hours, of healthy working 
conditions, of greater security of employment for 
the whole working class, and had seen to it that 
machinery was established for the speedy settlement 
of grievances and for immediate attention to the 
demands of the Trade Unionists, there would be less 
indecency in the homilies to which strikers are treated. 
And it might then be found, too, that there would be 
little necessity for penalising strikes, though, even so, 
the right to withdraw their labour cannot be taken 
away from any individuals or body of individuals 
without violating the principles of social freedom. 

But a distinction is sometimes made between 
strikes in general and that particular class of strike 
which is directly aimed at the services of the muni- 
cipality or the State. From the ethical point of 
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view, however, the case is not very different. The 
fact that we are harder hit by the stoppage of the 
railways or the gasworks than by the holding up, 
say, of a building job, does not make it juster to 
coerce rail waymen or gas-stokers than bricklayers. 
No doubt the community will be moved to interfere 
more quickly and dmstically in the one case than 
in the other, but there is no more right about it. 
In fact, there is generally less, because in practically 
all the ‘public utility services ’ the community is the 
actual employer,^ and its duty to its employees is 
all the more direct. A strike such as that at Leeds 
recently, where the lighting and the sanitation of 
the city were paralysed, is a lamentable occurrence ; 
but is it not also lamentable that a wealthy munici- 
pality should be content to pay its servants a wage 
of ^s. a week? It is just in the public services, 
in short, which include a large army of scandalously- 
paid workmen, that Society has the greatest need 
— ^as well as the easiest opportunity — of introducing 
model conditions. Not until it has done that, ought 
it to think of protecting itself against its employees. 

But do strikes pay? Let us look first at the 
official classification of the results of the industrial 

^ Even the railways, though not owned in this country by the 
State, are regulated by the State. And the Board of Trade has had 
for the past twenty years (by the Regulation of Railways Act, 1893) 
the right to inrist on the Companies improving the wages and hours 
of their men* . . 
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disputes daring the last ten years, as given by the 
Board of Trade.^ The following table shows the 
proportion of workpeople directly involved in suc- 
cessful, unsuccessful, and compromised or partially 
successful disputes : — 


Year. 

Settled in 
favour of 
workpeople. 

Settled in 
favour of 
employers. 

Compromised 
or partially 
successful. 

Indefinite 

or 

Unsettled. 

1903 

per cent. 
31*2 

percent. 

48*1 

per cent. 
207 

per cent. 

0*0 

1904 

27'3 

417 

30-9 

O'l 

190S 

247 

34’o 

41*2 

0*1 

1906 

42-5 

24*5 

33*0 

0*0 

1907 ■ 

327 

27-3 

40*0 

O'O 

1908 

87 

257 

65*6 

0*0 

1909 

ir2 

22:3 

66*5 

0*0 

1910 

16*3 

ijS 

697 

0*2 

1911 

6*6 

9'3 

84*1 

0*0 

1912 

74-5 


in 

0*1 


The corresponding figures for 1913 are not yet 
available, but the Board of Trade reports that, 
“although the greater number of disputes were 
settled by compromises, the number of those settled 
^ Report on Strikes ^nd I/Ock-Outs in 1912. [Cd, 7089]* 1913. 
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in favour of the workpeople exceeded those settled 
in favour of the employex-s, and the proportion, of 
such completely successful disputes to the total was 
higher than in any of the previous five years.” AU 
these figures, of course, I’equire to be taken very 
cautiously. Analysis would probably show, for 
instance, that a number of the unsuccessful strikes 
were those entered upon without proper organisation, 
whilst among ‘ compromises ’ many can be safely 
reckoned as having resulted fairly satisfactorily to 
the workmen. On the whole, we are Justified in 
saying that these figures do not bear out tire ob- 
jection that strikes do not pay. Nor, again, does it 
seem to be a sound contention that advances in 
wages have not in general'been influenced by strikes. 
The official records of rises and falls in the aggregate 
weekly wages of the Kingdom show, in point of fact, 
a remarkable correspondence with the number of 
strikes from year to year. And, moreover, this cor- 
respondence is not obtained by taking the ‘ success- 
ful’ strikes only, a fact which points to another 
important consideration, sometimes foxgotten — 
namely, that even those strikes “ settled in favour 
of the employers” frequently lead to the victorious 
employer presently conceding a part, if not all, of 
what the workmen had fought for. The following 
chart shows the correspondence of strikes and aggre- 
gate annual wages during the past fifteen years : — 
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of pounds sterfing. 

•Thin curve = Unemployed percentage 
(showing comparative prosperity of years.) 
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The sympathy of these corves, though it most not 
be pressed too fiir, does at least mark something more 
than a mere coincidence.^ And it should be added 
that the Board of Trade wages-statistics exclude 
changes affecting seamen, railway servants and 
agricultural labourers (and, in 191S, police and 
Government employees). With these included the 
upward movement of the wage-curve for the last 
two years of the table would be far more pronounced, 
shwx; the rail waymen claim to have gained something 
like <£750,000 in increased wages in 1912, as a result 
of their strike, whilst a general increase of ten shillings 
per month accrued to seamen in the early part of 
1913, and farm labourers in different parts of the 
country are known to have profited considerably by 
strikes or the threat or fear of strikes. There are, 
of course, losses, discomfort and suffering to be set 
against the gains of industrial warfare. But there 
is no reason to doubt that, on the whole, and 
especially with good Trade Union organisation, the 
gains weigh down the balance. And the losses and 
discomfort, it must be remembered, do not fall 
entirely on the wage-earners and their families. It 
is only too .easy, as we have said, for the well-to-do 

^ The increases are won, of course, in the years of prosperous 
trade, and it is not contended that without strikes wages would have 
remained stationary in those years. To measure the exact propor- 
tion gained by the strikes in any year would require a detailed 
examination of the circumstances of each one. 
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classes to exaggemte in tMs matter, and politicians 
and philanthropists, in their readiness to lament 
the ‘pinching " of the poor by a strike, overlook 
the fact that masses of the poor are living in a 
chronic state of pinch even in ‘piping tim^ of 
peace." 

But if we conclude that the Trade Unionist is 
right in clinging to the strike, we do not necessarily 
imply that every strike pays. Disputes are often 
entered upon far too light-heartedly, and conducted 
very imprudently. The . cautious Trade Union 
leader is not always the mere coward that some 
of the wilder critics seem to suppose; he is often 
cautious because he knows the meaning of the strike 
that fails, the disaster that it is likely to bring to 
the Union, the demoralisation that it m^y breed in 
the trade, by undermining the desire and the capacity 
for Trade Unionism. The enthusiasts in France 
have had some very painful lessons in this matter. 

The sympathetic strike, in particular, is a 
* dangerous weapon, "which ought to be handled with 
extreme care. Not that the sympathetic strike is in 
itself immoral; in point of fact, it is generally the 
most altruistic in its motive, and its justification on 
moral grounds is seldom difficult. But it is not so 
much a question of abstract morality as of tactics in 
each particular case. The sympathetic stoppage of 
the tramwaymen in the I^eds dispute in 1915 did 
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not really help the gasworkers ; it only increased the 
odds against them. Nor was any wide cessation of ^ 
work in England and Scotland likely to have been 
of so much assistance to the locked-ont Dublin 
labourers during the same autumn as the provision 
of food and money by the British Trade Unions. 
On the other hand, there are evidently circumstances 
where a sympathetic strike may be effective and even 
necessary. Much the same may be said of the 
general strike — ^by which, of course, is meant the 
‘generalised’ strike aMded to above— whether for^ 
an economic or a political object. M. Jatires, the 
French Socialist leader, has laid down the three 
conditions which, in his opinion, are indispensable 
for the success of such a general strike. First, he 
says, the working class must be genuinely convinced 
of the importance of the object for which it is 
declared; secondly, a large section of the general 
public must recognise the legitimacy of that object ; 
and thirdly, the general strike must not appear as a 
pretext for violence, but as the* exercise of a legal 
right on a vaster and more systematic scale. These, 
as a moment’s reflection will show, are hard con- 
ditions to satisfy, and if we add to them, as we must, 
the requirement of a high degree of solidarity in the 
Labour forces, it will be plain that the general strike 
is not a thing to be played with. It has been tried 
occasionally, and occasionally it has been more or less 
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successful— notably in the case of the Belgian general 
strikes for franchise refom (where M. Jaures’ con- 
ditions were, on the whole, fulfilled). On the other 
hand, where those conditions have not been fulfilled, 
there have been disastrous failures, as in Sweden in 
1909.1 This country has never actuaUy seen a general 
strike ; but the idea of it as a naethod of preventing 
a war has recentiy come into favour. One may be 
allowed to doubt, however, whether the ‘strike 
against war is really possible under present condi- 
tions in any nation in Europe. In Germany oi' France 
or Austria such a strike, even if there were sufficient 
unanimity among the working class to start it, would 
speedily become a bloody rebellion, whose end would 
be complete disaster. In Britain, if it did not come 
to that point, it would only be because the possibility 
of organising it at all would be still more remote. 

But neither, in saying that on the whole the 
strike pays, do we commit ourselves to the view th9,t 
it by itself— or combined with collective bargaining 
— ^is the only method which pays. The advantages 
of legislative enactment are so obvious that we need 
not dilate upon them here. Moreover, it should not 

> The Swedish general strike in igog was really a defensivt move- 
ment, entered upon with little chances or hopes of success, against 
a national lock-out. Its origin and history are very instructive 
from the point of view of Trade Union organisation and tactics. 
See Les Lock-Out et La Grkve GmircUe en SuiLe en 1909 (Beck- 
man,, Stockholm, 1913), and Gole, The World of LaLour, pp. 183 ff. 

II 
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be forgotten that Parliament is not merely a law- 
making assembly. It is also the council chamber 
of the supreme executive, and it is, therefore, of 
enormous importance to have a political organisation 
of Labour, acting there as the eyes and ears as well 
as the mouthpiece of the Trade Union organisation 
that is engaged in a struggle outside. Yet again, 
we need not be blind to the weakness of the political 
method. An improvement in the standard of life 

won by Act of Parliament may possess a greater 

universality and finality than if it had been won by 
collective bargaining or by a strike. But it is also 
harder to win. The delay attached to the passage 
of a measure promoted by the Trade Unions is only 
too weU known to the workmen.- Furthermore, 
what we have said above as to public opinion in 
general, applies equally to the opinion of the House 
of Commons. Parliament, as at present constituted, 
turns none too ready an ear to the demands of 
Labour, and, indeed, it has not yet emancipated 
itself entirely from its old traditions of laisseTjfaire. 
It is moved far less by a sense of social justice than 
by a fear of the disturbance of social peace, and 
such measures as the miners’ minimum wage, or the 
higher rates won by the railwaymen, have been 
wrung from a reluctant Government only after 
serious industrial upheavals, and even then in a 
mutilated form* The case of the Trade Boards 
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Act, though it seems to point in the other direction, 
still reveals the apathy of the politicians. For here 
Parliament lags notoriously behind the feeling qf 
the country: it was inexcusably slow in admitting 
the principle, and it is inexcusably slow in extending 
it. There are still many branches of industry in 
which Trade Boards are absolutely necessary, 
even if they should not be established univer- 
sally. On this point, indeed, there is some 
division of opinion, and the fear is expressed that 
the intervention of the legislature, essential as it 
may be in the case of the ^ sweated’ workers, would 
in the more highly organised trades actually weaken 
the position won by Trade Union action. But the 
Trade Boards fix minimum wages and not standard 
rates, and no adequate reason has yet been produced 
for the assertion that in the better organised indus- 
tries ^Hhe minimum would become the maximum.” 
As for the argument that in such industries a Trade 
Board, if not actually harmful, would be useless, 
because no better conditions could be gained thereby 
than through collective bargaining, this ignores the 
fact that even the first-rate industries have low-paid 
sections or districts for which collective bargaining 
has done little or nothing— and perhaps do 
little or nothing — ^but which may be enormously 
helped by the fixing of a statutory minimum late. 
It is, indeed, difficult to see how the interference of 
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the State is to he dispensed with— either by Trade 
Boards or in the general enforcement of voluntary 
agreements, or by a combination of the two systems 
—if we are not to wait an unconscionable time for 
the levelling-up of conditions. 

Our conclusion, theii, is that Trade Unionism 
needs all its weapons. Collective bargaining is an 
essential method, though, when developed into the 
machinery of conciliation, it must be used warily. 
Pobtical action is important, not only for the 
legislation that may be secured, but for the actual 
influence on the executive government which the 
presence of really independent Labom- representation 
in Parliament can ensure. Finally, the Trade 
Union must maintain the right to strike, both 
because the strike is a potent weapon of industrial 
action, and because, without the threat of it in the 
background, political action will be seriously 
weakened. 


CHAPTER VII 


TYPES OP CONTINENTAL TRADE 
UNIONISM 

Germany: the Centralised Unions— France : Syndicalism 
in Action— Belgium : Trade Unions and the Go-opera- 
tive Movement. 

One of the notable features of the twentieth century 
is the growing interest in foreign Trade Union 
movements. We have discovered at last that the 
internationalism, to which the Labour world lays 
claim, means something more than the sending of 
^ fraternal delegates ’ to foreign Congresses, the 
occasional tours of officials on the Continent, or 
formal adherence to an International Federation. 
British Trade Unionists, abandoning their old 
insularity, have now begun to turn their attention 
to the details of organisation and method in other 
countries, recognising that the problems of Labour 
are very similar at home and abroad, and that much 
may be learned from their neighbours’ attempts to 
solve them. We propose, then, in this chapter to 
touch very briefly on certain typical features of three 
of the chief continental movements. In Germany 
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we sMl find what may be called the ^new modeP 
of Trade Unionism, which has exerted a powerful 
iniuence far beyond Germany itself. In France we 
shall see that greatly misunderstood thing— revolu- 
tionary Spidicalism in action. And Belgium will 
show us a close-knit Labour Party, in which, as it 
has been said, Socialism provides the brain that 
directs, Trade Unionism the weapons for the fight, 
and the Co-operative Societies the sinews of war. 

The German Trade Union movement is without 
doubt the most efficiently organised in the world. 
In 1890, after the withdrawal of Bismarck’s anti- 
socialist laws, a number of Unions, with about 
800,000 members, wliich had continued to exist in 
the disguise of friendly societies, came out of hiding, 
established the “General Commission of German 
Trade Unions,” and set to work on a plan of organ- 
isation. Two lines of opinion at once appeared. 
The Uocalists ’ wanted federa- 

tion and autonomy more or less on the French 
system. The majority, however, favoured national 
centralisation, and the ‘Centralised Unions’ (Zm- 
— or ‘ Free Unions,’ as they are 
commonly called— were formed. On this a section 
of the ‘localist ’ minority broke away and founded 
a separate organisation on Syndicalist lines, which at 
the present time has a few thousand members. 
Besides these there are two other independent move- 
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ments, the Liberal, or Hirsch-Duncker, and the 
Christian Unions. Both ai-e anti-socialist; both 
assume a real community of interest between work- 
men and employers, and are partisans of industrial 
peace. Neither is very strong in numbers. The 
Hirsch-Duncker Unions have rather more than 
100,000 member's, and appear to be practically 
stationary. The Christians have about 350,000, 
recruited mainly in the mining, textile, railway, 
metal and building industries. They are more 
influential as well as more numerous ; but they are 
beginning to be seriously tom by internal strife 
owing to the mixture of Protestants and Catholics.’- 

The growth of the Socialist or ‘Free’ Unions has 
been astonishing. In 1891 they had 277,000 
members, in 1904 over a million, and in 1913 the 
total reached 2,553,162. The thoroughness with 
whidi the centralising policy has been carried out 
is shown by the fact that the whole of this vast 
membership is comprised in as few as forty-six 

^ There are also numerous associations of clerks, officials of 
various kinds, etc. (e.^. State railwaymen, postal and telegraph 
employees, and so on), which are unconinected with either the 
‘Free’ or the Hirsch-Duncker or Christian organisations. But 
these are regarded rather as professional societies, and many of them 
are certainly not Trade Unions. 

The ‘ blackleg * organisations formed by, the employers (known 
as “peaceful Unions” in the Impenal Labour Gazette^ and 
“Yellows” by their enemies) had a membership or 162,262 in 
191 1, These “ Free Labour Associations,” as we should call them, 
are really, of course, an antbTrade Union force. 
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Uaions, wMcli, be it observed, are not merely federa- 
tions, bnt real amalgamations, either on VindustriaP 
or on *occupationar lines. They range from the 
large societies of Metalworkers, “With more than 
540,000 members, and Building Trades Workers, 
with nearly S50,000, down to such small bodies as the 
Music Engravers and the Wood Engravers, vi^ith less 
than 500 each. All of them are open to women as 
well as men, to the ^ unskilled ’ as well as the skilled. 

The Metalworkers’ Union, which we may take as 
a typical example, comprises 451 branches, grouped 
in eleven Districts. The government is in the hands 
of a supreme executive committee of paid officials, 
elected triennially by delegates from the Districts. 
The authority of this national executive is very 
substantial, including, as it does, the power to forbid 
a strike in any District (except a ‘ defensive ’ strike : 
there its sanction is not required, though it is, as a 
matter of course, consulted before hostilities are 
begun), the right to reject at its discretion even duly 
elected candidates for the District executives, and 
the expenditure of something like seventy-five or 
eighty per cent, of the ordinary contributions of the 
members, which are paid direct into its hands, with 
a final voice even in the disbui-sement of the balance 
that remains in the local exchequer. The organisa- 
tion of the District is elaborate. There are two 
subdivisions — the one geographical into wards, the 
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other professional, into ^ craft * groups or branches 
fitters, moulders, coppersmiths, brassworkers, 
boilermakers, machinists, crane drivers, scientific 
instrument makers and so on. Both the ward and 
the group have their committees, as well as a staff 
of shop-stewards (Vertf'atceTishufe)^ each one ire- 
sponsible for keeping the members in his particular 
works or shop in touch with the officials and with 
the Union as a whole. The central control of the 
District is in the hands of permanent officials (elected 
by the general meeting), who, with the chairman of 
the ward and group committees, form the Executive 
Council, This Council meets weekly, receives reports 
from each ward and group, and issues its own decisions 
and proposals to be laid before the shop-stewards and 
the ward and group meetings. Once a quarter a 
general meeting is held, which— in the larger districts 
at least, like Berlin — is not attended by all the 
members, but by the various officials, the ward and 
group committee-men, and the shop-stewards of 
the District. In exceptional cases, on matters of 
supreme importance, a referendum may be taken; 
but ordinarily, in Germany as elsewhere, the great 
Unions have been forced to abandon the devices of 
primitive democracy for representative machineiy. 

^ then, is a vast organisation, combining into 

one society literally dozens of diSerent trades, fi*om 
metalworkers to labourers, from farriers to boiler- 



imikas, whi* yet ™tke wiU> maivelta moothn^, 

“d to tat eeomousl, sa.eeseW in 
conditions of its members. What is the secret of 
this smooth working? Undoubteaiy it^es mamy 
in the form of the organisation itself. That for 
one which is pecuBarly suited to the ^ 

his inborn respect for authority ^nd discipline, y 
a Frenchman it would be rejected y- 

It is also a form which corresponds to the dev 1 P 

of German industry. . To meet the highly 
centralised forces of Capitalism, a highly centralised 
Trade Unionism is required. Local autonomy mus^^ 
he severely restricted. “ It is only a central body, 
one of the German leaders has said, “ that can ta e 
a general view of the situation, and that can, when 
all is said and done, judge the chances of succ^s 

with more certainty than the mass o t e mem . 

It is useless to attack the employer with pin- 
pricks and bluff. If he knows that yom mgani^- 
Lnis able to sustain a protracted strike, he is for 
more disposed to make concessions. For this reason, 
rash, ‘hole and comer’ strikes are discountenanced, 
and it may happen that a local branch may ^ 
forbidden to ‘ down tools’ because strategy deman^ 
that other localities must move first.” » But there is 

i“Geni>an Trade Unionism,” an address delivered in Brussels, 
2oth December 1911, by Johann Sassenb^, and pubbshed in 
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another important consideration. After all, there 
are limits to the submissiveiiess of the German Trade 
Unionist, and if every one of the half-million Metal- 
workers were regarded as a metalworker and nothing 
else, the machine would speedily break down. It 
is, in short, just because the metalworker is also 
grouped separately, as a fitter or a coppersmith or 
a patternmaker or what not, because the real 
interests of the craft are not totally lost in the 
interests of the industry as a whole, that the frictions 
and jealousies and confusion, with which we are 
plagued in this country, are reduced to a minimum 
in Germany. And in this connection, too, it is 
worth noting that even the large authority of the 
central executive may actually prove a valuable 
safeguard of the rights of the smaller groups.^ 

The federal machinery of the movement consists 
of local Trades Councils, very similar to those in 
this country, but much more effective, and the 
national body, already referred to, the General 
Commisson of Trade Unions. This corresponds to 
the Parliamentary Committee of the British Trades 
Union Congress; but it has more important 
functions and greater powers, though, of course, 

^ JS.g, in the case of a projected strike, a small section in a 
District might easily be overwhelmed by the larger ones, were the 
decision made by ballot of the District ; but, in fact, the decision 
is in the national executive’s hands, which may in a given case 
quite properly take the view of the smaller section. 
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it exercises no despotic control over the affiliated 
Unions. It is composed of thirteen members, 
elected by the triennial Congress of all the Unions. 
It reports at regular and frequent intervals to a 
Council consisting of one representative from each 
Union. It carries on a vigorous propaganda and 
issues a large amount of Trade Union literature, 
including a weekly journal, and admirably compiled 
statistics. It runs a lecture school for Trade 
Unionists in Berlin, It has a special secretariat for 
women, and another {Zentral- ArheUersekretariat) 
charged with the duty, among others, of represent- 
ing * insured persons’ in their claims or appeals 
before the Imperial Insurance Board. And recently 
it has formed a department for the preparation of 
material relating to ^social legislation’ for the 
use of the Socialist Members of Parliament and 
journalists. 

The attitude of German Trade Unionism to 
political action is clearly defined. It believes that 
tile political arm is of equal importance with the 
industrial ; though it maintains a complete independ- 
ence, and the Unions are not affiliated to the Social 
Democratic Party. The two movements are, how- 
ever, in the closest touch ; there is a regular con- 
sultation between the General Commission and the 
Executive of the Party whenever joint action is 
contemplated, and a personal bond also is created 
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by the fact that practically all the Trade Union 
officials are prominent politicians. And the same 
harmonious relations prevail, it should be added, 
with the Co-operative movement, though here, too, 
there is absolute independence. In their own sphere 
the Trade Unions are, to use the French term, 
decidedly ‘ reformist’ They favour high contribu- 
tions— (the general range is from 3d. up to Is., 
Is. 6d. and even 2s. a week, plus extra levies for 
local pui-poses varying from |d. to about lid. 
a week) — and the fullest scales both of friendly 
and trade benefits. They aim at extending col- 
lective bargaining, and they are satisfied to co- 
operate with the employers on the committees 
of the Labour Exchanges. As regards the strike, 
their policy, as has already been mentioned, is 
prudent, though not timid.^ They have leamt by 
experience that a strike cannot be successfully con- 
ducted on enthusiasm ; it is the power of the purse 
that teUs. As to the general strike and the sym- 
pathetic strike, the Germans are very sceptical, and 
they seek, as a rule, to limit rather than to extend the 
line of battle in an industrial dis|Hile. And as yet 
they have seen nothing in the tactics of other Trade 
Union movements to make them doubt the wisdom 
^ In 1911 there were 2914 conflicts, involving 325,250 persons. 
The amount paid out in dispute benefit during the year by the Free 
Unions was over ^goOfOOO (equal to about 30 per cent, of the total 
expenditure for the year). 



of their own. They are, in fine, satisfied that their 

policy, like their form of organisation, is adapted as 
perfectly as possible to the conditions of the indus 
Sal struggle and to the character of their people. 

The French Trade Union movement stands in the 

sharpest contrast to the German. In Germany the 
Trade Unions were practically the creation ° _ ® 

Social Democratic Party ; in France they have been 
moulded above all by Anarchist influences. In 

Germany the organisation is highly centra ise 

France it is based throughout on local autonomy. 
The Free Unions of Germany present a united fron 
with a uniform policy and method, the Frenc 
Cmfedh-aikm Gin&rale du Travail is a battle^o^d 
of the two rival schools of Syndicalism and Col- 
lectiidsm. These differences and many others, 
which the student may discern for himself, resiflt, 
as it is hardly necessary to say, partly from psycho- 
lo<ncal and partly from economic causes. It would 

bTas hopeless to try to impose the discipline and 

the bureaucracy of the Teuton upon the liberty- 
loving Latin, as it would be to endow the Zulus 
with Borough Councils and a House of Commons. 
And, on the other hand, the industry of France is 
far less concentrated, retains far more of the old 
localised and smaU-scale production, than that of 
Germany. 
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The Confidh-ation Ghih-ale du Travail (General 
Confederation of Labour), which embraces all the 
effective Trade Unionism of France, ^ is a skilfully 
contrived federal organisation. It has two distinct 
bases— the national Federations or Unions, on the 
one side, and, on the other, a territorial grouping 
in the shape of Unim D^artmentales, or, as we 
might say. County Federation of Trades Coun- 
cils.® Each of these two sections forms an integral 
part of the Confedhatkm ; each is of equal import- 
ance; neither is in any way subordinate to the 
other, and the Confederal Committee itself, which 
corresponds to the German General Commission, 
has no coercive authority over either. Every national 
Federation or Union and every Trades Council is 
represented in the Cmfkdhraiim by one delegate, 
just as each individual Trade Union counts for one, 

1 The Con/Mration—thsi C.G.T., as it is generally called— 
represents about 500,000 or 600,000 individuals. The statistics 
published by the Government show, it is true, a total membership 
of all French Trade Unions amounting to twice that number. But 
many organisations officially returned as Trade Unions are not 
genuine Trade Unions at all, but friendly societies, employers* 
Unions, isolated clubs of agriculturists, and so on. In any case, 
there is nothing outside the C.G.T. comparable to the Hirsch- 
Dimcker Unions or the Christian Unions of Germany or Belgium. 

* To avoid confusion it should be said that the French word for 
a Trade Union is syndicat. means a combination of syn- 

aicats ; e.g. the Union Dipartmentale de Id Seine Infirieure is the 
combination of the various syndicate in the Department or ‘ county’ 
of the Lower Seine. When the term ‘ Trades Gounoil ’ is used in 
the teat, it will be understood to mean Union UipcLritneniale, 
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aiid for BO more than one, in its own Federation or 
Trades Council. THe national Federations and 
Unions, which number about fifty, ai^e of two kinds 
iiidustrial,’ as in the building trades’ and metal- 
workers’ federations, and craft,’ like the hatters 
or coopers. The separate craft organisations, how- 
ever, are gradually disappearing, since the Congress 
of Amiens in 1906 decided that for the future only 
‘industrial’ Federations should be affiliated to the 
C.G.T., though craft Unions which already belonged 
might remain members. Inside the Federations the ^ 
individual Unions generally enjoy the largest measure 
of liberty, the intention being “ that the Unions, 
when they feel the moment has come to fight, shall 
be able, without asking anyone’s permission, to act 
freely, seizing any favoui’able opportunity which 
may present itself.” ^ The Federation, therefore, is 
naturally enough weak in financial resources, A 
building trades’ worker, for instance, usually pays a 
contribution to his Union of 1 franc or 1 franc 25 

^ Le SyndicaHsme fran^ais, by L Jouliamx, p. ii. There are 
some exceptions to this autonomous system. The Printing Trades 
Federation {F^diration Nationak du Lh>re\ the wealthiest Union 
in Fiance, is modelled on the German plan, with high contributions 
and friendly benefits, and a centralised constitution tbat greatly 
restricts the power of its affiliated units. The National Union of 
Railwaymen FfctTfctilktit^s d^s ChctniHs ck 

Fer) also centralises its government and (to a large extent) its funds, 
and does not allow a railway strike to be precipitated without the 
authorisation of the whole society. 
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centimes per month; but the Union pays to the 
Federation only 35 centime per month per member, 
of which 15 centimes is devoted to expenses of 
propaganda, administration and the weekly trade 
journal, 15 centimes to a central ‘dispute fund,’ 
and 5 centimes to the Sou du Soldat} The rdle of 
the Federations, then, to quote M. Jouhaux again, is 
“to organise and strengthen the Unions, to under- 
take campaigns of a general kind, to reinforce the 
resistance to the employer.” They are, in short, 
organs of co-ordination and not of control. 

The Union Dipartmentale, which has the same 
federal character and aUows the same autonomy to 
its constituent societies, occupies a position of the 
first importance.2 Comprising as it does all the 


This common, though not universal, benefit takes the form of 
a small quarterly sum (s francs) paid to Trade Unionists while thev 
are performing their military service. Its object is to keep the 
conscript bound to his Union, to prevent his absorption in and 
corruption by military life, to make him feel that the fraternal 
^mpathy of his comrades follows him to the barracks, and that 
although he IS turned for the moment into a ‘repressive instrumeni 
of capil^t exploitation,’ he stiU has duties towards those he has 
left behind him in the workshop. 

* The Unions Uiparlmenialss are a development of the Bottrses 
dtt Travail, wH^ themselves began, as their name impUes, as 
local Labour Exchanges, under the patronage of the municipalities 
Some twenty years ago the Bourses du Trceuail were federat»d and 
developed through the exertions of a brilliant young Anarchist 
Fernand Pellontier. Owing to the militant character which they 
presently assumed, they frequently came into conflict with the muni- 
apalities, and many of them lost their subsidies. But the Bourse 
du Travail was, after all, only the building which sheltered the 
12 
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Upioiis in within its area^ it is 

an admirable rallying-point in industrial conflicts, 
and in the case of a widely extended dispute— any- 
thing in the nature of a "generar strike, that is to/ 
say— it becomes itself the directing body. It is 
charged with the duties of general trade organisa- 
tion and propaganda in its district, as weU as with 
particular educational work, such as the provision of 
a library, reading and writing rooms, and so on. It 
acts too as a Labour Exchange, and it is often the 
headquarters of such ‘ friendly society ^ activities as 
the French Unions care, or can afford, to maintain — 
dispensing legal advice, travelling and other benefits, 
and occasionally running a surgery or hospital. The 
Unims D&partmmtales^ therefore, are far more vital 
organisations than our Trades . Councils, not merely 
in regard to their material functions, but by reason 

Trades Council, and the Trades Council itself still maintained its 
existence as a unit of the C.G.T. The revolutionary leaders of 
the Confid^raiion^ indeed, rather welcomed the breaking away from 
the restrictions of the bourgeois municipality, and were not slow to 
encour^e the Unions to abandon what was regarded as ^'*a piece 
of administrative machinery for side-tracking the proletariat.” The 
real weakness, however, lay in the fact that these Unions locales^ or 
Trades Councils, were scattered very unsystematically over the 
country. It was resolved, accordingly, that at the beginning of 
1914 there should be a reorganisation, and that for the future each 
of the 86 Departments should have one, and only one, Union Di- 
partmmtole, to which all the local Unions should be affiliated, 
while the old Unions locales (or Bourses du Travail), henceforward 
to be known as comiUs intersyndicaux, or inter-Union committees, 
should still continue to carry on local propaganda. 
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of tHe principle they represent They are, in fact, 
the main 'organs of solidarity,’ 
national federations are the ' organs of professional 
solidarity,’ and the strength of the C.G.T. li^ in 
the balancing of the intoests of craft and of class by 
the harmonious alliance of its two sections and the 
consequent double representation of every Union. 
And in the State of the future this local Council of 
Trades will, it is predicted, take the place of the 
.municipality itself, and organise the business of 
production and distribution in its area. 

The policy of the C.G.T. is the outcome of a 
philosophy based on the idea of the Class Struggle 
pushed boldly to its logical limits. It goes beyond 
tbe ordinary Socialist position, and allows no place 
for the 'intellectuals' in its ranks. The wage- 
earners organised in their industrial Unions, it 
declares, are a force sufficient to* win their emanci- 
pation by their own efforts, without the interference 
of Parliament or any political body. In theory the 
C.G.T. is 'non-political’; but, in fact, it tends to be 
anti-parliamentarian, and not infrequently treats 
the Socialist Party with contempt. It is hostile to 
riie State, which it regards as a decadent bourgeois 
institution. It is anti-militarist, because the Army 
is an instrument of repression controlled by the 
capitalist class, as well as a corrupting influence on 
all who are forced to serve in it. It is anti-patriotic. 
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because all national disputes are but the disputes of 
rival capitalists, in which the working class gains 
nothing, or less than nothing; the workers, in fact, 
have no concern even with ^ defensive wars,’ for they 
have no country but their own and their children’s 
bellies. 

The methods of the C.G.T., as all the world knows, 
are summed up in the two words, / direct action.’ 
Direct action includes, first and foremost, the strike, 
whether it be a small and localised strike, or a 
‘partial general’ strike, a ‘folded arms’ strike, or 
a sympathetic strike. Every strike is an episode in 
the Social War ; every strike is a salutary training 
for the supreme struggle of the revolutionary general 
strike, which one day wiU overthrow capitalism and 
the wage-system together with the whole fabric of 
existing society. And every strike, therefore, has an 
educative value altogether apart from its immediate 
success or failure. Besides the strike, there are 
sabotage and the boycott. Sabotage may take 
various forms, ranging from the old practice of ‘ ca’ 
canny’— working as leisurely as possible — to the 
spoiling of goods or the destruction of machinery. 
One of the classic instances of its use was the white- 
washing with caustic of the master-hairdressers’ shop- 
fronts in Paris, in order to secure a weekly holiday 
and earlier closing. The boycott consists simply in 
‘blacklisting’ shops or firms where Trade Union 
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conditions are not respected. One method of putting 
It into operation is through the use of the Trade 
Union ‘label,’ the refusal of which to an employer 
is a sign that his goods are to be avoided. 
‘Hunting the fox’ also is usudly referred to 
as one of the forms of direct action. This merely 
means picketing, which, not being legaHsed in 
France as it is here, tends to assume a more 
formidable aspect. 

Such, then, very briefly, is the organisation and 
pohcy of the C.G.T.— in theory at least; for actually 
a good many quahfications are necessary. Indeed, 
the theory itself is not subscribed to by a large 
section— perhaps a majority— of the Trade Unionists 
themselves. The C.G.T. really comprises two sharply 
opposed parties— the ‘ Revolutionaries ’ and the ‘ Re- 
formists.’ The Reformists’ philosophy is, in the 
main, that of the Socialist Trade Unions of Germany 
or Belgium or Scandinavia. They believe in the 
Class Struggle ; they are not agaunst direct action. 
But they also believe in political action, and many 
of them (e.g. the Textile Operatives and the hulk of 
the Miners, the Railwayman, the Transport Workers, 
the Clerks) are firm supporters of the Socialist Pariy.^ 
As r^ards direct action, they desire a more prudent 
strike policy, with better preparation and more 

^ Only, of course, in their individual capacity; the C.G.T. does 
not allow its name to he used any electoral act whatsoever.* 
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adequate finances, lliej are in favour of friendly 
benefits, wliicb to the straitest sect of tbe Revolution- 
aries are anathema, and of the representation of 
Unions in accordance with their numerical strength, 
since such a system, they hold, w’-ould put them in 
the ascendant.^ 

The pressure of the Refoimiist wing, therefore, has 
united with the logic of facts to exert a considerable 
influence on the revolutionary policy. The C.G.T. 
shows no intention of Agoing into politics,’ it is 
true ; but it is not blind to tbe possibility of getting 
an occasional advantage through the legislature. 
And similarly even conciliation, it admits, may now 
and then be usefully employed. It is recognised, 
too, that the Anarchist theories, which have been 
predominant until lately in the Trade Union move- 
ment, have led it astray. The propaganda of anti- 
militarism, anti-patriotism and anti-parliamentarism 
has been overdone, and the praper business of Trade 
Unionism n^lected. Wild and hopeless strikes 
have led too frequently to disheartenment as well 
as to serious losses of membership. Even the ortho- 

* The Revolutionaries deny this. It is untrue to say, they main- 
taifiy that they are only a minority dominating the C.G.T. through 
the power given them by the "one Union, one vote’ system: they 
acttsally represent a majority of individuals. But in any case they 
doTOtbeleve in a * democracy^ that makes mere brute numbers 
supratne. It is the ‘conscious minority’ which is always the vital 
force, “which sows and propagates new ideas, and which at the 
piychokigjcal moment spurs the inert mass to action.” 
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dox Revolutionaries, therefore, are insisting on th,e 
importance of greater caution, of higher contribu- 
tions,^ of the strengthening of unemployment funds, 
and of more permanent officials to devote their whole 
energies to the necessary work of organisation. Yet 
all these qualifications, substantial as they are, do 
not mark any real deflection from the principles of 
revolutionary Syndicalism. French Trade Unionism 
is still firmly based on an organisation whose central 
idea is autonomy, and a policy whose keynote is 
violence.^ We cannot attempt here to estimate how 
far that organisation and that policy are successful 
in practice. We have simply outlined the main 
features of ^ Syndicalism in action,’ in order that the 
reader may be in a better position to appreciate the 
criticism we shall ofier presently. 

We come, finally, to Belgium. There the Trade 
Union movement, on its structural side, bears a close 
resemblance to the German ; in fact it has, to its 
incalculable advantage, deliberately adopted the 
German system of centralisation within the last five 

» The disinclination of the French workman to pay is notorious 
and the usual contributions are very low. Fivepence a week is quite 
a high figure even in * skilled * Unions. 

2 ‘Violence’ here, it should be understood, does not necessarily 
imply destruction and bloodshed. It does imply a relentless ]^ose- 
cution of the Class Struggle, an achve hostility to aH bourgeois in- 
stitutions, including the laws. It is, so to speak, the soul of direct 
action. See Sorel, Rifiexims sur la Violmce! 
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years.^ With tlie mtemal organisation of the Belgian 
Unions, therefore, we need not concern ourselves here. 
Nor have we space to discuss the bitter rivalry of the 
Socialist with the Christian Unions, which are far 
more important in Belgium than in Germany. Not 
only are they stronger in numbers relatively to the 
whole body of organised Labour, comprising as they 
do something like 80 to 40 per cent, of all the 
Trade Unionists of the country, but they enjoy 
internal harmony, since there are no Protestants in 
Belgium to disturb the Catholic atmosphere or 
challenge the control of the clerical leaders.^ The 
particular feature which we have to describe is that 
which gives the Belgian Labour movement its 
unique character — ^the remarkable relations of the 

^ In 1 90S, a large delegation of Belgian Trade Union secretaries 
visited Germany, and returned full of enthusiasm for the methods of 
organisation which it had seen. Between 1908 and 1913 no less 
than eighteen loose Federations were transformed into centralised 
Unions. Ten years ago the total number of Trade Unionists affiliated 
to the Commission Syndicate (or General Federation) of Belgium was 
34,184. In 1910 it had risen to 68,984, in 1912 to 116,935, 
191310126,745. 

*The total number of persons employed in industry may be put 
at about one million. The Socialist Trade Unions (together with a 
few ‘local’' and Liberal Unions, which are really a very negligible 
force) include something over 150,000 of these. The Catholics 
claim to have 102,179 (ist July 1913), This figure is disputed by 
the Socialists— for various reasons too long to enter into here: on 
their estimate the Christian Unions would not number more than 
70,000. The Christian Unions, it should be observed, are 
* centralised’ on the German system. 
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Socialist Trade Unions, the political Labour Party 
and tlie Co-operative movement. 

The Commisswn Syndicak, or General Federation 
of Trade Unions, is not, like the German General 
Commission, simply an independent aly of the 
political wing. It is actually a section of the Liabour 
Party, and it includes among its members not only 
delegates of the affiliated Trade Unions, but two 
representatives of the political Party. Similarly the 
S15 Consumers’ Co-operative Societies are all 
militant political organisations. The founders of 
the Belgian Co-operative movement a generation 
ago, indeed, deliberately set out “to use this form 
of association to create and develop a Socialist 
Party, What guided them, above all, was not the 
object of getting for themselves and their rilasa 
merely cheaper bread, ^ but the pursuit of a political 
and social ideal which they desired to realise by the 
organisation of the proletariat. Without this ideal 
they could never have devoted themselves to the 
baking of bread, the selling of groceries, the opening 
of premises for the sale of beer, and the housing of 
the various working-class associations that were 
springing into existence,” ^ Every member of the 
Co-operative Society, accordingly, is automatically 

^ The baking and selling of bread is the basis of the Co-operative 
movement in Belgium. 

®See Federation des Sociitis Ca-opiraiwes Beiges {Office Cch 
opir(Uif\ Congres du 2X Ao^i igio^ p, 33, Ghent, 1910. 
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affiliated to the Labour Party, as his membership 
book expressly tells him. Erom the Trade Union 
point of view the Co-operators are model employers. 
In all the large societiesv like the i¥awo7^ 
of Brussels, the Vooruii of Ghent, the Prcg-re^ of 
Jolimont, every member of the personnel, from the 
manager down to the porters, the grocery assistants 
and the waiters in the caf4 must be a Trade Unionist, 
and the wages and hours are far better than those 
prevailing outside. 

Moreover, the premises of the Co-operative are 
invariably the headquarters of the local or national 
Trade Union organisation, as well as of the local or 
national committees of the Labour Party. Offices, 
meeting rooms, congress halls and libraries are put 
at their disposal, free or at a nominal rent, whilst 
considerable sums are given out of the profits to 
the Socialist and Trade Union propaganda and 
press. 

In an industrial dispute the Co-operative not only 
affords, like the Bourse du Travail of the French 
Trad^ Council, a rallying-place and headquarters 
for the Strike Committee, but can, and does, in the 
most effective way, supply out of its stor^ provisions 
for the strikers and their famili^. It is, in fact, 
impossible to exaggerate the extent to which in 
Belgium the success of the strike (and particularly 
of the general strike, which has been more successful 
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there than any where else) depends on the Co-opei'ati ve 
movement.^ 

Whether this particular form of organisation is 
preferable to the German system, where each of the 
three forces preserves its autonomy, is a question 
which is open to some doubt, but which cannot be 
discussed here. It is certain that the overwhelming 
mass of opinion in Belgium is satisfied with it, and 
it is useless to raise theoretical objections without 
taking into the fullest account the circumstances and 
,the character of the people who have adopted it. 
It is equally certain, however, that there is not 
much sign of the Co-operative movement in this 
country being willing to bind itself in such a 
fashion. But it is not, after all, essential that it 
should do so. What really matters is that the 
British Trade Unionists shoid^ reaKse the posd- 
bilities and the value of the Co-operative movement 
in the struggle against Capitalism, and that the 
British Co-operators, on their side, should extern! 
their vision beyond the next quarter’s dividend. 

^ See article in The New Sfe^Usman, 26O1 July 1913, **The 
Sufirage Agitation in Belgium,’* by C. M. L. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE PROBLEMS OF TRADE UNIONISM 
Problems of Structure— Amalgamation and Federation- 

The Central Machinery : the Labour Party, the Trades 
Union Congress and the General Federation of Trade 
Unions— Problems of Management— Centralisation and 
Local Autonomy, 

Wje come back now to the actual organisation of 
British Trade Unionism. Here, despite the pro- 
gress that it has made, despite its great growth in 
numbers, there are, as we have said, very serious 
problems confronting the movement. The organisa- 
tion of the workmen has not properly adapted itself 
to the developments of modern industry. The 
remarkable evolution of machinery, on the one hand, 
IS more and more weakening the old craft distinc- 
tions, throwing processes and operatives, as it were, 
into the melting-pot, blurring the old lines of 
demarcation, displacing the tradesman by the 
labourer, the 'skilled’ man by the ‘ unskilled ’ and 
‘ semi-skilled.’ On the other hand, the organisation 
of the employers has steadily advanced, and in many 
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an industrial dispute to-day Labour, in its struggle 
witb Capital, is in the position of an army attacking 
a modem fortress vnih. crossbows. Too often, again, 
the forces of Labour appear to be not an army at 
aU, but a collection of independent bands, badly led, 
badly financed, and, worst of all, dissipating their 
energies in internecine quarrels. Among our 1100 
and more Trade Unions there is a deplorable 
amount of confusion and overlapping, of competi- 
tion for members, of jealousies between leaders, and 
of blacklegging on the part of the rank and file. 

How, then, is greater unity to he attained ? The 
first problem is clearly one of structure, and the 
most heroic solution offered of this is the theory 
of Industrial Unionism, which, as originally pro- 
pounded in America, set out to organise the workers 
not according to the nature of their particular craft, 
but, following the lines of capitalist organisation, 
according to the nature of their employers’ business. 
Thus an engineer might he in a shipbuilding Union 
together with all the other mechanics, labourers, 
clerks, and so on, who are employed in a shipyard, 
or he might be in a miners’, a municipal employees’, 
or a textile or a railway Union. But this short way 
with sectionalism, plausible as it looks, is funda- 
mentally unsomid, in its assumption that even the 
common interest of two men who are working for 
the same employer is always best served by their 
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both standmg in precisely the same relation to Mm, 
and when, further, it ignores vital professional differ- 
ences, as it has done in the hands of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, its chances of success are not 
very great It has, in fact, as Mr. Cole has sho-^vn 
in The World of* Labour^ broken down in the United 
States. The Industrial Workers of the World’’ 
set themselves to revolutionise American Trade 
Unionism. They were faced, on the one hand, 
the American Federation of Labour with the 
narrowest system of craft Unionism ” existing 
anywhere in the world, and, on the other hand, 
by a gigantic development of capitalism absorbing 
vast numbers of dieap, miskilled ^ hands,’ and pushing 
out the skilled men more rapidly and in a more 
wholesale fashion than anywhere in the world. 
Between these two classes— helots and aristocrats of 
Labour — ^lay an enormous gulf, and the attempt to 
bri<%e it by pretending it was not there was fore- 
doomai to failure. The LW, W. takes as its unit 
the* * local Industrial Union,’ which embraces all the 
workers of a given industry in a town or district. 
These local Unions are combined into a National 
Industrial Union; the national Unions of closely 
allied industries into ^ Departmental Organisations’ 
** Steam, Air, Water and Land National Associa- 
tions of the Transport Industry, form the Trans- 
portation Department ”) ; and the IndustrM Depart- 
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ments themselves into the > General Organisation,’ 
and ultimately into an * International Organisation.’ 
On the other hand, the local Unions are to be 
subdivided into language branches (in order to meet 
the difficulties arising from the babel of immigrants), 
shop branches, department branches in large indus- 
tries, district branches in big cities and widely 
extended areas, and Industrial District Councils, 
combining all the local Industrial Unions of the 
district. The one kind of grouping which is 
avoided is the ^ craft ’ branch.^ 

But, as Mr, Cole observes, there is no trace of 
the functioning of Industrial Councils, and there is 
only one National Union, that of the Textile 
Workers.^ . , . In everything save theory, the 
LW.W, is the ‘One Big Union,’ which is a deijial 
of the ‘Industrial ’ basis, a pure ‘class’ Unionism.” 

^ See Th& : lis Structure and MetTtods^ pam- 

phlet by Vincent St John, New York. 

2 xhis is the one really considerable organisation in the I.W.W, 
According to Mr. Tom Mann, the whole membership of the I.W.W, 
Unions does not amount to more than about 60,000, -whale the 
paying membership, according to the latest official Report, was less 
than 30,000. Mr. Mann considers that **the I.W.W. ought to 
wcark in harmony with the A.R.L. There is not the least 
necessity for two organisations. The field of action is vast enough 
for all to be able to work together in the economic struggle” (see 
article by Tom Mann, “ Impressions d’Amedque,” in La Vie 
Ouvnire (Paris), 28th December 1913). The grand total of Trade 
Unionists in the U.S.A. is between two and a half and three 
millions, of whom from one and three-quarter to two millions are 
affiliated to .the American Federation of Labour, 
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Craft interests, ill short, are not to be so easily 
disposed of; the American Federati^^ of Labour 
has easily withstood the attack, and what the 
Industrial Unionists have, in fact, achieved is some- 
thing quite different from, though not perhaps less 
valuable than, what they started out to do. The 
I.W.W. ^‘has sought one thing and found another; 
in seeking to unite skilled and unskilled, it has 
found out how to organise the great mass of the 
unskilled.” This type of Industrial Unionism, how- 
ever, has not taken any firm root on British soil. 
The more rational school of Industrial Unionists 
here do not desire to follow exactly the capitalist 
structure in grouping the workem, but rather to 
take as their basis the industry r^arded as a unit of 
production as given in the official Census of 
Production). Moreover, they avoid the mistake, 
which the I.W. W. has made, of attempting to build 
up new Unions apart from, and in antagonism to, 
the existing organisations of Labour, and many of 
them, at any rate, are alive to the importance of 
upholding genuine craft interests. Now, whatever 
may be the ultimate implications of this theory 
(which we cannot discuss more ftffily here), it is clear 
that its immediate line of advance is towards the 
German scheme of organisation.^ 

^ Thus m a pamphlet by W, F. Watson (Hon. Sec. Metal, 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Amalgamation Committee), the 
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The Germans, we have seen, have developed in their 
forty-six Central Unions a highly efficient system, in 
which the vices of ^sectionalism’ are practically 

writer urges that iristead of the 205 Unions which at present 
exist in’ these three trades* ‘'there must be only one, to be 
brought about by ;*the complete amalgamation of the existing 
Unions. The Industrial Union must embrace every 'worker, male 
and female, skilled or unskilled (so-called), irrespective of grade, 
craft, or sex, organised as a class determined upon securing better 
conditions now, and emancipation from wage slavery ultimately.” 
But presently he proceeds to allow and craft autonomy 

(which, of course, puts him in opposition to the I. W. W. ). ' ' Each 

craft,” he says, “shall have its autonomous group because, be 
it remembered, although the diiferent Unions may be amal- 
gamated into one Union, the members will continue to work in 
their respective crafts, and will require means of attending to their 
craft interests. Therefore full freedom for each craft to initiate and 
decide matters concerning its own particular sections must be 
allowed. Thus there would be autonomous groups of fitters, 
turners, blacksmiths, plumbers, patternmakers, etc. etc,, each 
looking after the technicalities of its own craft.” Presumably he 
only means this autonomy to operate within very definite limits; 
otherwise, of course, he parts company from the Germans, and, indeed, 
reduces his proposals to an absurdity^ It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that there is considerable difficulty in reconciling the views 
of all those who profess the theory of Industrial Unionism. And 
in America there is even more confusion. Besides the I.W.W. 
organisation criticised above, there is another body calling itself by 
the same name, founded by the late Daniel De Leon, a well-known 
impossibilist Socialist. This group is of very little significance. 
More important, however, is the type of Industrial Unionism 
now beginning, as Mr. Cole says, to permeate the American 
Federation of Labour, and aiming at “the Union of all the 
skilled crafts of a single industry in one organisation, and not, 
except in rare cases, of all the workers in an industry.” This, 
in fact, resembles pretty closely the ‘amalgamation movement’ in 
England, 

13 
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eliminated, whilst all that is valuable in craft repre- 
sentation is recognised and protected. How far is it 
possible for British Trade Unionism to re-model itself 
on the German plan ? It is plain, to begin with, that 
thei-e is a certain amount of fusion which is not only 
desirable but comparatively easy. Rival organisa- 
tions composed of men doing the same work, such as 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
and the General Union of Carpenters and Joiners, or 
the dozens of Labourers’ Unions, have no adequate 
excuse for separate existence; and, in fact, many 
of those concerned recognise this clearly enough. 
Some notable combinations have recently taken 
place (e^. in the railway world), and others are only 
a matter of time. But these are, so to speak, mere 
preliminaries, and leave untouched the general 
question of sectionalism. The real difficulty is not 
the relations of two societies of carpenters or carters, 
but the relations of the carpenters as a craft to the 
other crafts in the building trade, of the carters 
as a whole to the other sections of transport workers. 
Now the obstacles to any universal scheme of 
amalgamation on the German model are very great. 
The age and power and vested interests, as well as 
the large financial differences, of many of the craft 
Unions in Great Britain present difficulties which 
neither the Germans nor any other nations have had 
to face in building up their Trade Union movements, 
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and the difficulties are enhanced by the ^practical’ 
and opportunist temperament of the Briton, which 
makes him shy and even suspicious of theories. 

Nevertheless these difficulties are not insuperable, 
and that the advantages of the German system are 
beginning to be appreciated is shown by the recent 
movements in the paper trades, among the Vehicle 
Workers and other bodies, and above all by the vast 
combination, now practically accomplished, which 
will unite 400,000 transport workers and general 
labourers. The main plan of this amalgamation is 
contained in the following proposals :—(l) the 
merging of the whole of the members in all the 
Unions concerned into one consolidated Union of 
Labour; (S) the creation of a Central Fund for 
dispute, legal aid, victimisation and administrative 
purposes, by means of an equal payment per member 
from the separate funds ot each Union — “this sum 
per member to be as high as the funds of the least 
wealthy Union can afford, say, 2s. per member ” ; 
(S) a graduated scale of contributions and benefits 
(trade and friendly), framed in accordance with the 
wages and requirements of the classes of members 
covered by the new organisation; (4) a Central 
Executive, “ which shall have complete control of 
the Central Fund, and shall sanction or withhold any 
disbursements according to Rules (5) “district 
and departmental sections, allowing full free play of 
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initiative and antonomy, consistent with the powers 
of financial control exercised by the Central Execu- 
tive: these departments to make adequate provision 
for sectional and sub-sectional groupings, where 
necessary’’’; (6) the devising of means “to prevent 
the unnecessary naigration of men from place to 
place, and thereby pressing on the available amount 
of employment at certain places, while making every 
attempt to widen the sphere of activity of the new 
organisation, and consequently creating easy means 
of transfer from one occupation to another.” 

That this ambitious scheme will have far-reaching 
effects it is impossible to doubt, though it is too 
early yet to predict exactly what they will be. One 
word of caution, however, must be uttered. It does 
not completely settle the question of unskilled labour. 
There are in almost every industry great masses of 
labourers — most of them detached from the skilled 
Unions, and either separately organised or not 
organised at all. The really effective method of 
dealing with these is to absorb them into the proper 
Unions of their trade— to abolish, in fact, the inde- 
pendent groupings of general labour altogether, as 
is done on the Continent. The Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers has recently opened its ranks to the 
unskilled, though it must be confessed the result so 
far has been disappointing. In many districts but 
little encouragement is given to the labourers to 
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come in, and even apart from this the terms offered, 
owing to high expenses of administration and to’ 
undercutting by general labour Unions, are not 
sufficiently attractive. Nevertheless it is valuable to 

have had the principle admitted, and it is to be 
hoped that other societies, and particularly the 
building trade Unions, the Bricklayers, the Stone 
Masons and the rest, will follow suit. The process 
of change must of necessity be slow; the existing 
Labour Unions will not succumb before a mere 
exposition of the continental theory. The hope is, 
as Mr. Cole has urged, i that the General Labou^ 
Union should be »a sort of Trade Union clearing- 
house, retaining only such members as could not 
well be permanently organised in any other way. 
As soon as a worker became permanently employed 
in some organised industry, the General Labour 
Union should surrender him to his appropriate 
society. ... Its object should be to decasualise and 
unload its membership on other Unions, and not to 
retain all the members it can lay hands on.” If 
the new combination takes that view, and if the 
various ‘skilled’ Unions, on their side, will do their 
part, one of the most difficult of all the structural 
problems will be in a fair* way to solution. 

But ercn if amalgamation in general be the 
ultimate ideal, this does not mean that nothing can 
^ See The World of Lahour^ pp, 238 ff. 
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be done until the Trade Union movement is com- 
pletely converted. The plan of federation, which 
has been adopted in various trades, has, of course, 
brought a great measure of unity, and it is often 
considered to be sufficient without going to the 
length of complete fusion. Whether it is really so, 
is more than doubtful ; but at least it may prove in 
certain cases to be a valuable step towards amal- 
gamation. It is desirable, however, to be clear as 
to what sort of federation is contemplated. The 
various federations which we referred to in a previous 
chapter represent organisations of varying character 
and varying degrees of efficiency. In the cotton 
trade, for instance, there is an elaborate linking-up 
of all the different crafts — spinners, cardroom opera- 
tives, weavers and the rest — which, given the 
peculiar local conditions, has shown great strength 
and stability.! The Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, on the other hand, though, like the textile 
organisations, it covers the industry effectively 
enough, is weak in its central control and its central 
finance. And the Transport Workers’ Federation 
suffers from the same defect, a defect which was 
made only too plain in the disastrous London Dock 
Strike of In the building industry, with its 

*■ There is, however, a growing feeling in Lancashire in favour of 

One Cotton Union,’’ as against this federal organisation. 

*This, of course, will be remedied by the new scheme just 
referred to. 
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welter of separate Unions, there is no national 
federation at aU, and the dozen or so local federa- 
tions are severely handicapped by the fact that they 
are not properly recognised by the Central Execu- 
tives of the Unions, and so are in a chronic state 
of want. 

We cannot, of course, attempt here to criticise 
the federal organisation in every industry, still less 
to suggest how it should be reformed. But the 
reader will find, if he examines mter-Union relations 
in the different trades, that the test of efficient 
federation is always to be found in the combination 
of a strong central fund and adequate central 
control with the greatest possible degree of Union 
autonomy. The weakness of a federation naturally 
tends to lie in the excessive independence of its 
affiliated units, just as the natural defect of an 
amalgaifiation is in its tendency to place too much 
power in the Central Executive. Whether amalga- 
mation or federation is the better method to 
pursue must clearly be decided by the conditions 
in each industry, and it is impossible to argue from 
one industry to another, without a close inquiry 
into the particular circumstances. But in every 
case the answer to the question whether a craft 
basis or an industrial basis should be aimed at, is 
the same. Both must be preserved, and, so far as 
possible, harmonised. The craft interest must not 
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k- allowed to interfere with the organisation of the 
indtwtry as a whole ; the organisation of the industry 
m a whole must not be such as to obscure the 
individuality of the craft. 

Short of any complete system of federation, a 

gocwl iml muy be effected in one way or another by 
working agrwinent^ between different Unions. One 
rif I tie mcwt seriwis causes of friction, however— the 
flue’s! ion of flemarcation of work — obstinately refuses 
|0 yield to this fonn of treatment. The various 
lloardfe of Conciliation and Arbitration which deal 
witli this qm^stion in the building, engineering, ship- 
bjikling and other trades, spend a great deal of 
liwe aidi effort in achieving a very small success. 
Tim fad is that these disputes ought never to occur 
any rate never except on the borders of dif- 
fmiil indiistries — and if the Unions were properly 
organised, they would practically disappear. With 
a Metalworkers’ Union, or a close-knit federation 
in the building industry, there would be no place 
Iw wfiuigles between engineers and plumbers, or 
dbters and bricklayers. The attempt to maintain 
the * right to a craft’ is, in the present stage of 
indmlrkl development, a sheer absurdity ; the only 
•ftitlisr 0# iwrious concern is the maintenance of the 
rate for the process. Agreements for 
acHo® in certain cases, however, are valuable. 
*11bt |w^p««sd armngement, for example, between 
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the miners, the railwaymen and the transport 
workers, a gigantic alliance covering over a million 
and a quarter men, is a very desirable piece of 
consolidation; indeed, the forging of such links 
throughout the movement is a necessary comple- 
ment to the internal ox'ganisation of the ..eparate 
industries. 

We pass now to the last, but not the least 
important, of the structural reforms which confront 
the Trade Unions. The central co-ordinating 
machinery is weaker in Britain than anywhere else. 
We have already indicated in a previous chapter the 
confusion and overlapping, as well as the defective 
control, which result from the present relations of 
the Trades Union Congress, the General Federation 
of Trade Unions and the Labour Party — ^a state 
of things to which neither Gex’many nor Belgium 
nor France offers any parallel. . The Trades Union 
Congress was criticised twenty years ago by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb in hrdustrial Democracy^ as ^''an 
unorganised public meeting, unable to formulate 
any consistent or practical policy ” ; and that de- 
scription is still true ;to-day. Moreover, to make 
matters worse, despite the advent of the Labour 
Party, the Parliamentary Commituce of the Congress 
steadily refuses to abandon any of its old political 
activities. Neither it nor the General Federation 
has any effective power over the affiliated Unions, 




b„t Bumericdiy a»d fautcally .to. It » 

tot then, are two necessMy re(otms-fta one the 

tot of prev«.tu.g overlapping, to other the 

pSive tot of extending and dedmng to powers of 
to central organisation.* As to to fcs , we nee 
not here argue the question of whefter a Me 
rnion movement ought to be directly unphtoed m 
poBtical action, as it is in this country or B^mn 
„ Denmark, or whether it should be quite indepeu- 
dent of the political organisation, as in Germany.^ 
There is no adequate reason, as the Belgian example 

I The Labour Party CoirfereEce in 1912 passed a resolution, 
B»ved by the Miners’ Federation, to the effect that the Labour 
Puty C^erence should attend to urgent political questions, and 
kave the Trades Union Congress ‘‘to deal with industrial questions 
and all matters affecting the Trade Union movement not of a 
nolitical nature.” But the Parliamentary Committee would not 
to any such arrangement. The Executive of the Labour 
Biity in their Annua! Report in I 9 i 4 > expressed their great regret 
at thk attitude, and recorded their “convinced opinion that the 
present condition of affairs in the industrial and political Labour 
«cweiacnt demands a closer unity than has hitherto been achieved, 
itqjcsHed attempts in past years have proved fruitless, and it is a 
rciMurkable inconsistency that national organisations which are 
ocmstantly using their efforts to reconcile and unify the interests of 
sectioDfd Trade Unions, are not more fully alive to the immense 
pcwibilities that lie in the path of a consolidated industrial and 
political movement such as the needs of British Labour so in- 
sfastendy demand.** 

» The further alternative, that it should not be merely inde- 
pendait, but entirely indifferent to parliamentary action, as in 
France, raises a larger issue, which is discussed in the final 
dbapter. 
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showsy why the Trade not be both 

efficiently organised on the industrial side, and direct 
participants in political action. But in any case, there 
ought to be some clear line of demarcation between the 
political and industrial activities, and there ought to 
be one, and only one, central industrial organisation. 
This means that the Genera;! Federation and the 
Trades Union Congress should coalesce to form the 
supreme council of the Trade Union movement in 
the industrial sphere, while the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee should disappear with all the purely political 
business into the Labour Party. Such a re-organisa- 
tion is a fairly simple matter, and it is bound to 
come in time. And when it does come, there are 
important functions waiting to be performed by this 
supreme committee, including the work of general 
education and propaganda, orgaiiisation in the back- 
ward industries, the improvement of the Labour 
press (the Trade Unionists as a whole give but feeble 
support as yet to the creation 

of a proper statistical department. 

But if the Trade Union movement suffers from a 
^confusion of authority on the political side, it suffers 
on the other side from a complete absence of 
relations with the Co-operative movement. We 
have seen the immense value derived by the Germans, 
and still more by the Belgians, from the position 
occupied by the Co-operatives in their national 
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Labour movements, and the isolation of the Go- 
operators in this country cannot but be regarded 
as a serious weakness. Attempts have, indeed, been 
made to bring about some measure of unity. Re- 
presentatives of the Co-operative Union, the Trades 
Union Congress and the Labour Party got so far 
recently as to draw up a recommendation for a 
permanent joint committee. This ^United Co- 
operative and Labour Board’ was, amongst other 
things, to bring the three sections into close touch 
for educational and propaganda purposes ; to 
encourage the Trade Unions to make their invest- 
ments and do their banking business through Co- 
operative agencies; and consider how far it is 
desirable and possible to ensure the unrestricted 
distribution of food supplies or the payment of 
benefit during important trade disputes, by issuing 
through the various branches of the Co-operative 
Movement food-coupons or loans on the security of 
Trade Union assets, thereby obviating the necessity 
of the Union realising investments at a period that 
might involve serious loss to the funds.” The Annual 
Congress of the Co-operative movement, however," 
decided that political dissension must at all costs be 
avoided, and that no union with the Labour Party 
was possible, and for the moment, therefore, 
negotiations are broken off. But even if the Co- 
operators continue to regard the Labour Party as a 
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stumbling-block, there is no reason why they should 
not establish— what, after all, is the really important 
thing— definite and close relations with the Trade 
Union mpvement on its industrial side. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the efforts for an object 
so advantageous to both sections will not be relaxed. 

The second great problem before us is that of 
internal government. Our account of the German 
and French Trade Union movements has presented 
two opposite models of organisation, the one based 
on extreme centralisation of control, the other 
allowing extreme local autonomy. The British 
Trade Unions stand at various points between these 
two extremes, without the discipline and docility 
which characterise the German working class, with- 
out that enthusiastic conception of liberty which 
makes the normal Frenchman regard the German 
system with such repugnance. They have, for the 
most part, developed in a more or less haphazard 
fashion, and their sound, practical instinct naturally 

1 Many British Unions have gone far in the centralisation of their 
funds, though this has not always been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding centralisation of control. Some, like the Boilermakers, 
have completely separated the fighting funds from the ordinary 
benefits, putting the payment of dispute benefit and the initiation 
and sanction of disputes entirely in the Executive Councirs hands. 
Others, like some of the Miners, are in a confused condition, the 
lodges often enjoying an excessive degree of independence, while 
the'^Miners’ Federation of Great Britain itself is hampered by the 
fact that it can only raise strike funds through special levies, as well 
as by its slow and cumbrous machinery for the declaration of strikes. 


to ten to combte the of bo* 

Bet thh te freqnn-tly ”f and it is 

>tto,pt to sot then c^e »^jve ^ 

Z !rr^o“Mo„ world that they will ha™ 

to lake their lesson from Germany. A Union wl 
a weak Central Executive and branches enjo;^g a 
large independence is not the form of orgams^ion 
suited to the geneml conditions of industnal warfare 
to^y. Nor are gueriUa fighting, sporadic and 
spontaneous strikes, the tactics most suited to the 
British temperament. The history of recent disputes 
-on the railways, in the coal-fields of South Wales, 
at the London docks, in the Lancashire cotton mills 
— «h«ws the overwhelming superiority of central con- 


trol over local autonomy. f 

But at this point comes the inevitable conflict of 
efficiency and freedom. WiU not such a centralisa- 
tion of cMitrol simply deliver the Trade Unions 
bound hand and foot to an intolerable bureaucracy ? 
The problem of the official is indeed quite a serious 
one. Without subscribing to all the wild suspicion 
and abuse of ‘leaders,’ which are so fashionable in 
certain circles, one can recognise how easy it is for 
a Trade Union official to become an autocraV S'Hd 

1 The problem, is rendered still more difficult by the well-known 
unwillingness of Trade Unionists to dismiss, or to refuse to re-elect, 
their olBdals. Men who are supposed to be mdely unpopular are 
re-elected over and over again ; and many Trade Union secretaries 
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the crude views of democracy prevalent in so many 

Trade Union branches do not, it must be confessed, 

oiler much of a check. One very ancient device to 

prevent the growth of a governing caste is to limit 

more or less narrowly the term of office for which a 

man may serve. Thus the Stone Masons do not 

permit a member to sit on the Executive for more 

than two years consecutively, while the Operative 

Bricklayers only allow two years'^ tenure of office in 

any six years. But this, while it perhaps prevents 

enjoy, as it has been said, a permanency of tenure equal to that of a 
High Court judge. 

It may perhaps be desirable to remind the reader, who is not 
very familiar with the Trade Union movement, that the Union 
official is not quite the same thing as the State official whose inter- 
ference is so offensive to many liberty-loving citizens. This political 
officer— the civil servant— is the expert administrator acting under 
the authority of a responsible Miiiister. But the Trade Union 
official is commonly the civil servant and the Minister in one— and 
a Minister, too, who is in practice not nearly so closely controlled 
as are the members of the national Government. The objection 
made to him, therefore, is not analogous to the feeling against 
inspectors, tax-collectors and the like, but rather to that against an 
autocratic leader. 

So far as the ‘civil servant’ functions of his officials are con- 
cerned, the ordinary Trade Unionist does not trouble himself, as 
much as he perhaps ought, about the matter. Some Unions, it is 
true, have been at pains to secure the service of efficient experts. 
Among the Lancashire cotton operatives, for instance, the officials, 
who require a high degree of knowledge of all the complex details 
of the industry, are subjected to an elaborate examination system. 
But many others do not realise the value of having properly trained 
men for their business : they expect the same person to he equally 
capable of negotiating with employers, of administering the Insur- 
ance Act and of performing the duties of a Member of Parliament. 
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a committee-man from becoming a despot, tends 
also to put the General Secretary in a still stronger 
position. Some of the French Unions, especiaUy in 
the building trades in Paris, more logical, go so far 
as to make their secretaries and other officers not 
re-eligible after a year or two years’ service. But 
this practice again produces its own nemesis by weak- 
ening the administration. Other societies, like the 
Engineers, the Carpenters and Joiners oi the Boiler- 
makers, going beyond this primitive method, have 
attempted to balance the power of the General 
Secretary by a committee or council of elected 
representatives. But experience has shown that this 
is only partially successful. It is likely to result 
either in a lamentable friction between the executive 
and the General Secretary, such as we have recently 
seen in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, or in 
a practical combination between the Secretary and 
the executive, which amounts to a strengthening of 
the very thing that it was desired to prevent. This, 
in fact, was what occurred a generation ago in the 
Boilermakers’ Society where, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
pointed out,’- Mr. Robert Knight, the able General 
Secretai-y, was a sort of permanent Prime Minister, 
with the nominally independent District Delegates 
as his Cabinet. And something of the same sort, 
we may suspect, would result from the Syndicalist 
^ See Indmtrml Benmracy^ p. 30. 
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proposals for the management of the South Wales 
coal-field, under which the present ‘districts’ would 
be abolished, and the whole organisation controlled 
by a monthly meeting of delegates from the lodges, 
the officials simply being their servants.^ It is not 
difficult toVsee that it would be only a question of 
time before those officials were masters of the situa- 
tion ! 

The fact is that, whether we like it or not, officials 
are a necessity in the complicated Trade Union 
democracy. The Trade Union movement needs 
leadership — not ‘bossing,’ but clear and bold guid- 
ance— as much as it ever needed it, and the policy 
of sowing distrust of every elected officer throughout 
the Unions can only end in disaster. But this does 
not mean that all Trade Union leaders are the best 
and wisest that can be foimd, and that the whole 

membership owes them a sheeplike obedience. Blind 

loyalty is not the stuff of which a genuine democracy 
is made. What is wanted is a more effective control 
over them, and the only way to secure that is by 
the development of representative government 

We have abeady referred to the ‘representative 

1 See The. Mineri Next St^ (Davies, Tonypandy, 1912)- It 
should be obseived that the authors of this pamphlet, Kke many 
other strong opponents of officialdom, are not gainst centrahsafaon. 
On the contrary, they support it as a means of extending the sphere 
of democracy and “ killing the parochialism and petty leadership, 

which are fostered by excessive local autonomy. 

H 
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institutions ’ of the Lancashire cotton trade, though, 
as has been pointed out, the peculiar localisation of 
that trade makes it a difficult model for other in- 
dustries, and to the constitution of the National 
Union of Railwajmen. This is of very great im- 
portence, since, like the German Metalworkers’ 
Union, and unlike the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, it does give what is essential to a sound 
system of popular government, a due representation 
of distinct craft and local interests. The Railwayman 
have reco^sed clearly enough the importance of 
centralisation, and have deliberately laid it down 
f^t the Executive Committee shall have the power 
“to inaugurate, conduct and settle all trade move- 
ments, and the method of conducting such move- 
ments shall be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee as circumstances warrant.” But this absolute 
official control is substantiaUy tempered by tire 
s^mrable provisions for the election and responsi- 
hity of those officials. The Union, as we W 
Aoto, is divided into six electoral districts, with a 
subdivision within the district into four electoral de- 
partments, embracing locomotive, traffic, goods and 
cartage and engineering-shop and permanent-way 
men, whilst the Executive its^f is divided into four 
corresponding Departmental Committees, each re- 
^^^sible for the interests of if. particular section 

Thus, as Mr. Cole says, « in the electoral district the 
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local unit is recognised, and, in the electoral depart- 
ment within the district, the interest of the sections 
in each locality ; while the Departmental Committees 
are a recognition that sectional intei’ests are national 
as well as local. Where the interest concerned is 
that of the employees of a particular Railway Com- 
pany, or whore for some reason adequate sectional 
representation is not secured by these provisions, 
special conferences of those concerned may be called. 
Thus, at every step, the Executive is at least certain 
of ascertaining clearly the feeling of the sections or 
localities involved, and, where this is so, it matters 
less in whose hands the final power is placed.”^ 

■ It is not to be supposed, of com-se, that this system 
can be applied universally, in all its details, any more 
than can that of the cotton operatives ; the conditions 
of the industry will largely determine the form of 
constitution in each case. The concentration of the 
textile industries, the general uniformity in the coal- 
fields, the multiplicity of crafts in the metal trades, 
the natural localism in the building industry, must 
all influence the machinery of organisation. But in 
every case centralised funds and centralised control 
are required in one form or another, and in every 
case that control must be reconciled with the real 
will of the whole society by the proper representation 
of localities and sectional interests. 

1 The World of labour, p. 263. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FUTURE OF THE TRADE UNIONS 

Syndicalism, its Weakness and its Value— The Problem of the 
Control of Industry— Relations of Trade Unionism to 
the Go-operative Movement— The Place of the Trade 
Unions in the Future State. 

The last of the great problems of Trade Unionism is 
that of its ultimate function. What part are the 
Trade Unions to play in the State of the future, in 
the management of its industry.? The Syndicalist 
answer is that the Trade Unions themselves will be 
the State of the fotm-e, and that the whole business 
of wealth production and distribution will be in their 
hands and no one else’s. We have touched, in our 
account of the French Trade Union movement, upon 
the methods and aims of Syndicalism. We' have 
now, without going into particular details of the 
French or American or other varieties, to examine 
briedy the validity of the Syndicalist phHosophy in 
general. 

As to ‘direct action,’ which is the very life-blood 
of Syndicalism, we need not say very much. We 
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have already criticised its anti-parliamentarism as 
mistaken tactics. But what is to be said of the 
general strike, ^Hhe sole means,” as M. Jouhaux 
considers it, of bringing about the transformation 
of society ” ? This general strike — or Social Revolu- 
tion— means ^Hhe complete and simultaneous stop- 
page of production, which must render impossible the 
normal functioning of capitalist society. The workers, 
conscious at last of their force and their power, pour 
forth, with one accord, from factory and workshop 
and yard, only to return thex’e at length to carry on 
production for their own profit, working no longer 
for a master or a capitalist trust, but for themselves, 
for the profit of the whole community.” ^ Such a 
conception, it might be supposed, is a mere Utopian 
ideal, valuable only in its power of inspiring and 
enthusing the working class, and that, indeed, is how 
it has appeared to the ^intellectuals,’ such as M. 
Sorel, who treats it as a ^ social myth.’ But it is not 
how it appears to the mass of Syndicalists, The 
ordinary revolutionary French Trade Unionist be- 
lieves as fervently and as literally in this social 
cataclysm, as did the early disciples of . Christ in the 
establishment of a reign of God on Earth. But 
the thing is an absurdity. It presupposes a char- 
acter and a degree of solidarity and organisation in 

^ Paul Delesalle, Xa CmfidircUion G4»irale du Travail (Pans), 

1907- 
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the working class which palpably does not exist at 
present, and which, if it did exist, would render the 
general strike unnecessary, since Capitalism and all 
its eidls must already have crumbled away without 
resistance befoz-e such a force. As a practical policy, 
the revolutionary general strike, as some of its 
German critics have said, is ‘ General Nonsense ’ f 
The other peailiarly characteristic method is 
sabotage. Sabotage is vaunted by many of the 
French Syndicalist leadei-s as a specially effective 
form of action. But whether it is so in reality, 
seems rather doublfuL Its warmest advocates admit 
that it must be used very carefully and discrimin- 
atingly ; that, if employed blindly, sabotage recoils 
upon the worker.^ Moreover, it is open to serious 
objection on moral grounds. Its immorality is not 
lessened by the tu quoque argument of the Syn- 
dicalists that the bourgeois employers, who cry out 
agmnst their workmen injuring or defrauding them, 
are themselves injuring or defrauding the public. 
In fact, the worst part of the immorality does not 
lie in any wrong which the workman does to his 
employer by sabotage — (many forms of sabotage, 
from that point of view, are no more immoral than 
a strike)— hut in the danger to his own character as 
a craftsman and a citizen. Sorel himself has in- 
sisted this, and he strongly deprecates sabotage 
• See L. JouhaiK, le Syndicalisme francais (Paris), 1913. 
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as tending .to lower the dignity of labour and the 
perfection of the worker’s professional skill, on 
which is based his claim to the sovereignty of the 
world. However, we need not labour this point. 
Even in France, as we have said above, sabotage is 
really more honoured in theory than in practice. 
In this country it is practically unknown; it makes 
very little appeal to the British Trade Unionist, to 
whose moral sense, or conception of / fair play,’ the 
doctrine seems, at any rate in its more positive and 
developed form, to be naturally repugnant. 

Let us pass now from methods to ends. It is often 
complained that the aims of Syndicalism are very 
vague, that no satisfactory answer is given to those 
who ask for details of the Syndicalist commonwealth. 
There is some truth in this ; indeed, many Syn- 
dicalists steadfastly refuse to discuss the day after 
to-morrow. As soon as we think of definite aims, 
endless disputes arise. Some say that their aims 
will be realised in a society without any government. 
Others say they will be realised in an elaborately 
organised and directed society. Which is right ? I 
do not take the responsibility of deciding. I wait to 
decide whither I am going until I have returned from 
the journey, which will in itself have shown whither 
I am going.” ^ Nevertheless the general outline of 
the theory is sufficiently clear to enable us to offer 

^ See JO Action syndicaliste^ by Victor Griffuelhes (Paris), p. 4. 
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some criticism. The goal aimed at is, in the words 
of Mr. Tom Mann, “ a condition of Society where 
industry will be controlled by those engaged therein, 
on the basis of free societies ; these to co-operate 
for the production of all the requirements of life in 
the most efficient manner, and the distribution of 
the same with the truest equity ; a Society in which 
Parliaments and Governments will have disappeared, 
having served their purpose with the capitalist 
system.” ^ This is, to put it shortly, a demand for 
a community based exclusively on associations of 
producers,® each freely controlling its own industry, 
without the interference of that engine of op- 
pression, the State. 

We need not stop here to argue how far this plan 
means a resuscitation of the Co-operative workshop 
idea, and whether the Trade Unions would fail as 
the Co-operative workshops have failed. Given the 
assumptions of the Syndicalists as to the re-organisa- 
tion of society, there need not be (in this country 
at any rate; the case is rather different in France 
owing to the peculiarities of the national tempera- 
ment and of the industrial structure) either the 
lack of capital and equipment and directive ability, 

' From Single Tax to Syndualism, hg Tom Mann (The Syndi- 
calist Library), London, I9l3, p/ xiv, 

Producers must, of course, be understood in the widest sense- 
including, e.g.^ Unions of teachers, sanitary employees, doctors, 

etc. etc.'v ' " , , 
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or any of the roeks on which this form of co-opem- 
tion has generaUy split. The real difficulty centres 
in the relations of the producers and consumers. 
Now Syndicalism does not, of course, propose that 
each Union should be an entirely isolated corporation, 
free to exploit the rest of the community at its will : 
it does not claim absolute ownership of the 
for the miners, or of the railways for the railwajrmen. 
It does, in fact, provide to some extent for the 
interests of the consumers— for the interests, that is 
to say, of all the other bodies of producers as against 
those of any particular one. The various Unions 
will be united in local Trades Councils all over the 
country. The railways, for instance, “will be 
managed by the railwaymen’s national Union, in 
close and constant touch with every national organ- 
isation and with the Trades Councils, thus learning 
the exact requirements of each industiy and the 
needs of the residents of each district.” ^ And at 
the head of aU we shall have, as we are told in The 
Miners' Next Step, “a Central Production Board, 
who, with a Statistical Department to ascertain the 
needs of the people, will issue its demands on the 
different departments of industry, leaving to the men 
themselves to determine under what conditions and 
how the work shall be done,” or, as it is put by the 
hVench Syndicalists, Pataud and Pouget, “a Stat- 
^ From Szngk Tax to SynMcaOsm^ p. 105. 
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istical Committee composed of delegates of the 
Unions and of the Trades Councils, compiling in- 
formation as to production and consumption, serving 
as a link between the different associations of pro- 
ducers, regularising the whole social functioning, and 
nmintaining a proper balance of supply and demand 
throughout the country.” 1 

But such an organisation means one of two things. 
Either it means an Anarchist Utopia, in which all 
difficulties are disposed of by simply assuming a 
regime of perfect brotherhood. This, in fact, is 
pretty much the assumption of MM. Pataud and 
Pouget’s book, a book throughout which, as Prince 
Kropotkin says, “can be felt the life-giving breath 
of Anarchism.” Or, if it is to bear any relation to 
actual facts and possibilities, it means that some of 
the control passes out of the hands of the Unions, 
that coercive powers may be exercised by alien 
bodies, that, in short, the banished Staste and 
municipalities, disguised as Trades Councils and 
Statistical Committees or Productive Boards, will 
have found re-admission to the Syndicalist common- 
wealth. Exactly how heavy or how light the yoke 
of this authority might be, whether the Statistical 
Committee, in order to maintain stability and 
efficiency in the re-organised industrial society, would 

^ See Comment nous Jertms la Ribolution, by E. Patawd and 
E. Pouget, p. 170. 
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not develop a vast bureaucratic macliiuery— these 
are questions which we need not argue* The point 
is that Syndicalism, try as it may, cannot get rid of 
the oiganised consumers, call them the State or what 
you wilL The mere fact that these supreme con- 
trolling bodies are to be composed of delegates from 
different trades or professions, instead of repre- 
sentatives of geographical constituencies, makes very 
little difference to their power of interference with 
particular sections of producers. Nor, we may add, 
does such a plan necessarily guarantee a better 
expression of the general will. It may be true, as 
the Syndicalists urge, that each individual, as a 
producer, finds his strongest and most enduring 
interest in his production. But this is not to say 
that his interest is equally strong and enduring in 
everybody else*^ trade, nor is it any criterion of his 
knowledge and capacity to deal with wealth produc- 
tion as a whole. The engineer, the bootmaker, the 
carpenter, the miner, the school teacher, the street- 
cleaner, and the rest who would compose the Trades 
Council that superseded, say, the present municipality 
of Durham, would not necessarily be more interested 
in, or better supervisors of, the education or the sani- 
tation of the city. Nor would a similarly constituted 
national body be necessarily superior to a Parliament 
of citizens drawn together from the towns and the 
counties. It might, in fact, be decidedly inferior. 
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But because Syndicalism does not ojffer us an 
organisation of society which we can accept, it is 
not, therefore, to be dismissed as of no account 
whatever. On the contrary, the essence of its claim, 
which is the right of the worker to control the 
conditions of his work, is of the utmost value. 
This claim of the producer is, of course, not a new 
one; it has always been asserted by Socialists,^ but 
it has been considerably overshadowed by the 
insistence upon the rights and interests of the con- 
sumer on the one hand, and upon the importance of 
efficiency in wealth-production on the other. 

The stream of Syndicalist influence during the 
last few years has been a powerful factor in awaken- 
ing the aspirations for a fuller freedom in the slaves 
of modem industry. Indeed, it is there that the true 
answer is to be found to the question— How much 
Syndicalism is there in this country ? ” As a definite 
theory, intelligently held, Syndicalism hardly exists 
here. The Trade Unionist in London or Man- 
chester is not moved, like his comrade in Paris or 
Lyons, by the vision of the great revolutionary 
general stiike ; nor does he envisage a Utopia with 
no Government and no State. On the other hand, 
Syndicalism has made its influence felt in two ways. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb emphasised the point many years a^o in 
their Industrial Democracy, and again in ProMems of Modem 
Industry, 
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It has midoubtedly help^ to bring political action 
into disfavour among large sections of the Trade 
Union movement. Thousands of workmen to-day, 
though they understand nothing of the principles 
of Syndicalism, have conceived a violent distrust of 
Parliament and a corresponding belief in the 
efficacy of ^direct action.’ But this distrust of 
politics is not with the great majority a reasoned 
conviction ; it does not go very deep, and it is not 
likely to be more than a passing phase. The other 
result, for which Syndicalism may claim much of 
the credit, is something far more lasting : it is, in 
a word, the feeling, just referred to, that it is 
intolerable that the workman should be for ever a 
‘wage-slave,’ without initiative or responsibility, a 
mere instrument of capitalist production, and that 
he is entitled to, and must struggle for, not merely 
higher wages, shorter hours and better conditions 
of work, but a far greater control over those con- 
ditions. How then can he get it, and what are its 
limitations to be ? 

The complete autonomy of the producers’ group, 
which is so persistently claimed by the French 
Syndicalists is, as we have seen, an impossibility — 
except it be in a visionary Anarchist society. On 
the other hand, it is evident that with the present 
capitalistic organisation of industry there is not 
much chance of the workman attaining any greater 
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degree of control than he now has. That, indeed, 
is one of the reasons why Labour is opposed to 
capitalisuL But the present capitalistic organisa- 
tion, with its private ownership, is actually being 
transformed. Socialism, whether we like it or not, 
is spreading steadily. A large proportion of the 
workers are already employees not of private masters 
but of the community. It cannot be long now before 
the railways and the mines— two great services em- 
ploying over a million men— are nationalised, and it 
is hardly conceivable that the evolution will stop 
there. We shall not, therefore, be adventuring into 
a very remote Utopia in discussing briefly the con- 
trol of industry in a Collectivist State — -especially as 
we do not propose to go into minute details of 
organisation, still less to speculate upon such possible 
developments as the abolition of the wage system.^ 
What shape, then, is this control of industry to 

^ The State of the future will no doubt include a great many 
voluntary associations of consumers. The Co-operative movement 
of to-day, with its vast network of Stores, its great Wholesale 
Departments, its millions of members, and its thousands of millions 
sterling of annual turnover, is, in Gri^t Britain and on the Continent 
of Europe alike, not only a very powerful force, but a genuine 
popular growth. It is not necessary to suppose that all these 
activities would disappear in a democratic State. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it possible to imagine their extension to cover the whole of 
the national industry. But in any case, it makes no difference to 
the problem that we are dealing with here— -the share of control 
which the producers are to have. The employees of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society occupy m this respect exactly the same 
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take ? Let us be clear at the outset that the future 

industrial State will not dispense with Trade 

Unionism, as has sometimes been suggested. For 

a long time to come, at all events, the producers will 

have as great a need of a protective organisation 

against the public as they have against the private 

employers to-day, and there is no doubt that the 

Trade Union, in some form, miat be a permanent 

institution. It is a question not of its existence, but 

of its status. The general principles which must 

determine the question were laid down by the authora 

of Industrial Democracy^ nearly twenty years, ago. 

position as those of the Post.OfiSce, or of a State Railway service, 
or of a Local Education Authority. 

There must also be a place for voluntary associations of pro- 
ducers. It is true the ^ self-governing workshop ’ affords no solution 
of the * social problem.’ It has broken down in practice again and 

again, even under apparently favourable conditions ; while for the 
‘great industry* of a modem civilisation it is fundamentally un- 
uited. Nevertheless, here and there it may be possible, and even 
necessary, that enterprises should be run by voluntary groups. 
Apart altogether from the production of material commodities, a 
large part of the field of literature and art, for instance, cannot be 
organised by the State. One of the valuable contributions of the 
Guild Socialists is their insistence on the diversity of construction 
that must obtain in the future Society. But since there is no 
question here of control by the State or any alien body, it is not 
relevant to the present argument to discuss such associations, 

1 Industrial Democracy, pp. 8i8 ff. These principles, and the 
whole theory of the control of industry, have been discussed and 
elaborated recently by Mr. G. D. H. Cole in the World of Labour, 
by TTie New Age in a series of articles dealing with “Guild 
Socialism,** and by Mr. A. R. Orageand others in National Guilds. 
The theory of “Guild Socialism” is referred to in the text below. 
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“The series of decisioas," they said, “which make 
up industrial administration, faU into three main 
classes. There is, first, the decision as to what shaU 
be produced-that is to say, the exact commodity 
or service to be supplied to the consumers. Tha;e 
is, secondly, the judgment aa to the manner in which 
the production shall take place, the adoption of 
material, the choice of processes and the selection 
of human agents. Finally, there is the altogether 
different question of the conditions under which 
th^ human agents shall be employed— the tempera- 
ture, atmosphere and sanitary arrangements amid 
which they shaU work, the intensity and duration of 
their toil and the wages given as its reward.” The 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. and Mrs. Webb is that 
the first and second decisions must always be made 
by the consumer, whilst in the third the organised 
producers have a title to great and even predominant 

influence. , 

Let us, however, analyse the matter a little more 

closely. The first decision does indisputably belong 
to the consumers. It is they, and not the producers, 
who must settle the kind and the amount of the 
things to be made or the services supplied. This, 
indeed, is a matter of social necessity, and the 
practice of CapitaKsm and the theory of Syndicahsm 
alike are bound to subordinate the producer to the 
community in this department On the second 
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point controversy arises. The claim that the 
methods of production, processes, material and so 
on, should be entirely controlled by the community 
is based on the assumption that each particular 
section of producei-s is necessarily biased in favour 
of its own established methods and processes and 
materials, that “if the producers had had the 
decision, the world would still have been using 
wooden sailing-ships, travelling by the stage coach, 
and wearing hand-woven products; no section of 
producers would ever welcome the supersession of 
its own cherished skill.” ! On the other hand, it is 
urged that while much of the criticism which has 
been levelled against Trade Unions for their hostility 
to innovations and their attachment to old systems 
is only too weU founded, it does not take sufficient 
account of the fact that Labour has largely been in 
the past victimised rathar than benefited by new 
processes and machinery. In a state of society where 
such changes did not thi'eaten harder exploitation 
and more unemployment, the attitude of the workers 
would be very different. It is impossible to deny 
that there is much truth in this contention, and 
we are, in fact, contemplating such a state of society, 
we may be prepared to allow the producer some 
share of control in these matters. Nevertheless, the 
claim of the community, here too, must be paramount. 

^ IViatSjfHdualisiaMM}a,hyS.axidB. We^^^ igiz,p, 151 

: 15 • ^ ^ 
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Very likely there would be no great degree of friction ; 
industrial changes, as a rule, are not cataclysmic, but 
part of a constant and gradual evolution. But if in 
any given case a deadlock did arise (if, for example, 
the whole of the railwaymen offered a united resist- 
ance to some new system of locomotion which public 
opinion desired), the matter must be settled in favour 
of the public. It is vital to human progress that 
no vested interest should stereotype the forms of 
industry, or stand in the way of any scientific 
advance. A system of joint control, then, may be 
feasible here, putting the management of processes 
and materials in the hands of representatives both 
of producers and of consumers, provided always that 
the consumers have the final word. 

It will be observed, however, that we have left out 
one item of this second set of decisions — ^Hhe selec- 
tion of human agents.” The question of the. appoint- 
ment and responsibility of the managers and oflBcials 
in the industry is not so easily settled as that of the 
control of processes. It forms, indeed, part of the 
problem which arises on the third class of decisions. 
In that third class, it will be generally agreed, there 
is scope for a vast extension of self-government to 
the producers, and the settlement of regulations as 
to safety or sanitation and so on, and even of the 
hours of labour, presents little difficulty. But the 
crux lies in the questions of payment and of the 
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direcUm ot industry. Let us take a concrete 
example. Are the railways to be not only owned, 
but actually managed by the State ? Is the form of 
organisation, that is to say, to be one in which the 
employees are still working under the orders of 
officials appointed by the State, and receiving wages 
fixed by the State (or by a State Board of Control 
on which their representatives have a place) ? Or is 
it, on the other hand, to be one in which the whole 
service, though owned by the State, is handed over, 
as it were, to a self-governing corporation to run, 
the State, of course, reserving to itself general powers 
of control ? This latter is the form which is favoured 
by the advocates of ‘Guild Socialism.’ ^ In this 
system the State “would let on a renewable lease 
the initial capital retjuired by the Guild Qn its 
formation.” In return for that, the Guild would pay 
an annual contribution to the national budget in 
lieu of rent, and would admit representatives of the 
State on its councils. Apart from the general over- 
lordship of the State, the Guild would be troubled 
with no interference in its internal affairs or in its 
conduct of the industry. It would be a “self- 
governing brotherhood of producers,” charged with 
the responsibility of providing the public with an 
“ efficient, fair, and general service . . . at a fair 
price. But this scheme possesses certain funda- 

See The New Age^ 2iid April 1914. 
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mental weaknesses. Its main defect, from the con- 
sumers’ point of view, lies in the proposal to make 
the industry a tradmg body. The community could 
not incur the risk of exploitation by such a brother- 
hood of monopolists, and we suspect that it would 
soon have to extend the somewhat shadowy control 
reserved to it into such a substantial reality as would 
reduce the Guilds to impotence. 

On the other hand, the hierarchic structure of the 
Guild (including, as it would, every one engaged in 
the industry from the supreme directors to the 
humblest apprentice, from the most highly skiHed 
‘brainworker’ to the ‘ordinary machine-minder’ 
or ‘labourer’)! would, from the producers’ stand- 
point, present many of the same difficulties that we 
are faced with to-day in capitalist or collectivist 
entei-prises — alike in regard to the distribution of 
profits and to the apportioning of control How 
long would it be before new associations had to be 
created within the Guild itself to protect the weaker 
grades against the stronger ? Guild Socialism 
accuses Collectivism of proposing to set up a gigantic 
Servile State; Collectivists may retort that the 
Guild system would end in a score of little Sei-vile 
States ! 

^ ^ We are, of course, using diese terms not with all the connota- 
tions they have to-day, but merely to express differences of interest 

which under any system must be permanent. 
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Nevertheless, it is easy to see that the Collectivist 
alternative, however it may look on paper, may 
mean in practice something considerably less than 
the genuine extension of control that is demanded. 
It is, in fact, essential, if the industry is to be a 
democratic and not a merely bureaucratic organisa- 
tion, to ensure that the producers shall have a real 
influence in the sphere of management as well as c«f 
payment. It is, of course, idle to suppose that any 
large and complicated industry can be run without 
a disciplined submission to orders. But it may 
make all the difference by whom the orders are 
given, and there seems no adequate reason against a 
considerable power of election of officials, managers 
and foremen being entrusted to the employees them- 
selves, provided that it stopped short of the appoint- 
ment of the supreme directors, the heads of the 
industry and the ‘ technical experts.’ This would 
avoid that filtering down of minute regulations 
through one grade after another to a huge army of 
automata at the bottom— the system which makes 
the great Collectivist bureaucracies of to-day so 
irksome and so inhuman.^ For those at the top 

^Cf.Vaiiderve!de, Colkctivismandindttstrial Evolution, -m. 154 ff. 

“ In the administrative order, as in the poKtical, the characteristic 
of the present regime is centralisation pushed to the extreme. From 
top to bottom, in any form of administration whatever, there 
rei^s a system of management which has much more r^ard 
to decision than to execution, which unnerves initiative and does 
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would be concerned only with the general principles 
and with those determinations which were the 
special affair of the consumers ; whilst the work- 
ing rules and conditions would be settled on a 
democratic basis, which allowed a fuller scope for 
responsibility and initiative. 

To pursue the subject into further detail would 
be beyond the province of this book. A question 
of more immediate importance— granting that this 
partnership of ^e Trade Unions and the State in 
industry is the ideal to be aimed at— is to see how 
the Trade Unions of to-day are to fit themselves for 
such a responsibility. Let us, therefore, recall the 


eZnir* «=Ponsibility. In the Belgian State-railways. for 

1 ,°“ T ^ countries-an 

en^neer in charge of a shop cannot modify the processes or the 

system of management of the service which is directly entrusted to 
him without the authorisation of his chief, who hL in turn to 
for the authonsation of the management, which again in 
fte majority of cases has to ask for the approval of the Council of 

Adnunmtration. a word, every new proposal has to pierce three 

zones, in which it has many a chance of obstacles in red-tape 
ignOTMce, or hostility. Ifit comes from a man of much will-power 
he will overcome these obstacles ; but as men of this cahbre Je the 
ex^ption, imtiative speedily finds itself rebuffed, and, oftener than 
ineffectual. On the other hand, this triple 
hell which IS reqmred by the organisation itself— with the obiLt 
preferring e^rything to the centre-has the effect of doing a4ay 
thot ‘ • • ■ This system has struck its root so deeply 

that the control in public enterprises comes about, not from fte 
economic pomt of view, but from the formal point of view. The 

It “ u ‘ authorisations have been asked and 

obtained from the hierarchy of ranks in their proper order,” 
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main features of our sui'vey and the suggestions which 
have emerged fi’ora it. In the first place, we have 
seen Trade Unionism engaged in a ceaseless hand-to- 
hand struggle with capitalism. That struggle must 
obviously go on for the present, and its most potent 
weapon, the strike, cannot yet be laid aside. The 
right to strike, indeed, caimot be given up even on 
the socialisation of an industry, though its exercise 
should become rarer and rarer as both the Union and 
the State advance towards the harmonious relation- 
ship we have outlined. Secondly, the deplorable 
condition of confusion and disorganisation in the 
Trade Union movement not only embitters and 
helps to prolong the struggle of Capital and Labour, 
but leaves the Unions, in most industries, hopelessly 
unprepared to take up the responsibility of control. 
As against this, however, we have seen a new spirit 
spreading, and the begimiings of such a fusion of 
forces as may presently develop the Unions, so far 
as structure at any rate is concerned, into the ideal 
organisations of producers. But, thirdly, there is 

at present only about one-quarter of the working 

population inside the Trade Unions ; whereas an 
efiective system of national industry requires that 
no one should be outside. And therefore the 
“campaign against non - Unionists,” that is so 
prolific a source of dispute to-day, is doubly right. 

It IS justified because the non-Unionist is a serious 
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menace to the standard of life of the whole working 
class, just as a barrister, who stood outside the great 
corporation of the Bar and undercut minimum rates 
and conditions, would be a menace to the legal pro- 
fession, just as (to take a larger but still a pretty 
close analogy) a man who in the name of personal 
liberty claimed exemption from the regulations of his 
town— claimed, say, the right to ride in a tramear 
when suifering from diphtheria or small-pox, or to do 
without drains or sanitary conveniences— would be a 
menace to his fellow-citizens. Public opinion does 
not expect either the Bar or the municipality to 
permit such a ‘ freedom ’ ; why should public opinion 
ask the Trade Union to permit it ? Furthermore— 
and this is the second ground of justification — ^the 
national industry itself requires, as we have said, 
that each professional organisation, whether of 
manual or of brain workers, should include eveiy 
member of the profession : only so can the Trade 
Umon, or association of producers, be a democratic 
unit in a democratic state. 

Fourthly, the Trade Unions have to be considered 
from a different standpoint— not as fighting bodies 
organised for defence or a^ession, but as associa- 
tions of craftsmen united for constructive work. 
The State, as we have seen, has already begun to 
delegate to them some small administrative functions 
connected with insurance against sickness and un- 
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employment. But there is no reason why they 
should not play a still more important part. In the 
sphere of technical education, for instance, certain 
Unions have fairly definite advisory powers in 
respect of Trade Schools established by the local 
authorities,^ and those powers might be deliberately 
extended until the Union became the responsible 
authority for the training of the workers in its craft. 
The whole supervision of working conditions, again, 
the enforcement of the Factory Acts and of the 
Coalmines Regulations, or the management of the 
Laboiur Exchanges, might gradually be brought 
under the direction of the Trade Unions. We say 
‘gradually advisedly, for it would be necessary, of 
course, for them to train up a special stafF of officers 
for the work, and it is not possible to produce by 
the day after to-morrow the men qualified to take 
on such responsibilities. If anything of the sort is 
to be done, the first step will probably have to be 
the creation of something like the Trade Union 
school in BerHn, which is run by the German 
General Commission, giving instruction to selected 
students not only in history and economics, but 
in the science of statistics, in workmen’s insur- 
ance, in factoiy and industrial legislation. It is 

*Cf., for example, the position of Unions in the jainting and 
building trades, etc., in connection with the technical schools of the 
Ix>ndon County Council, 
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hardly necessai-y to say that neither the Prussian 
nor the Imperial authorities look upon this school 
with much favour; but there is no reason why we 
should not take a larger view in this country. In 
any case, the British Trade Union movement, if it 
IS to become a reaUy powerful force, will have to 
establish and develop a system of education for its 
own members, both general and specialised, to 
supplement the scandalously inadequate instruction 
which the nation at present thinks good enough for 
the working class. And such a task would be enor- 
mously fadhtated by that close alliance with the 
Co-operative movement which has been found so 
valuable in Belgium and elsewhere. 

Finally we have seen Labour hesitating and un- 
certain about its politics, tom between adherence to 
a parliamentary Party and the Syndicalist doctrine 
that through industrial organisation and ‘direct 
action’ alone lies the path of emancipation. We 
need not recapitulate the arguments in favour of 
poHtical action. But we may add this veiy cogent 
one— that the shortest and easiest way to a real 
control by the producers Hes in the socialisation of 
industi’ies, and that, therefore, there is obvious need 
for a Party in Parliament which shall strive for such a 
goal, and which shall help to ensure a proper place 
for the Trade Union in the management of each 

industry as it passes into public hands. 
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We look, then, to the Trade Union movement to 
become a close-knit federation, with each unit cover- 
ing its proper trade or group ; embracing within 
itself every craftsman and labourer in that trade; 
served at its head and in its branches alike by a staff 
of trained officers ; balancing its centralised adminis- 
tration by the fullest recognition of all its subsidiary 
crafts and local interests. Such an organisation will 
not aim at superseding the State, but at making 
Labour a power in the State through representation 
on all its councils. Linked thus, on the one side, to 
a political Party, and, on the other, to the Co-opera- 
tive movement, the Unions will prepare themselves 
for the responsibilities of self-government in factory 
and mine and workshop, for a real co-partnership in 
the national industry. The making of such a united 
labour movement will not be an easy task nor a 
short one. British Trade Unionism, like the British 
Constitution, is not the creation of a single master- 
mind or of a philosophic school; it is a long and 
awkward growth. And, as it grew, so it must be 
transformed— slowly and patiently. The British 
workman is a hardened opportunist, prone, like every 
Briton, to despise a new idea, both because it is new 
and because it is an idea. Yet when the idea has 
triumphed, as in the end it must, he will hold it fast 
and apply it thoroughly. To-day a new spirit is 
beginning to stir the Trade Union world — bringing 
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larger views of freedom, of labour, of citizenship 
™ views of organisation and strategy; presently 
they wiU be driven home by those great economic 
forces which no theory and no institution can 

resist. Then a real Industrial Democracy will be 
born. 
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